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This Is It 


BY STORM JAMESON 


like animals in a cloud of their own breath. The first snow 

falls, then a second fall, the sky clears to a thin blue, the hills 
swell hard and round and white, and the road climbing to the 
head of the pass is squeezed from both sides between this hardness 
and brilliance. Nothing to be seen, the emptiness of a Sahara in 
winter sunlight. 

The car grinding its way up the road boiled : its driver watched 
for a minute, then stopped. ‘ Let her cool.’ 

He took the cigarette his companion offered, and leaned back. 

You’re tired.’ 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I’m not. Bored, that’s all.’ 

There were lines of strain and fatigue round his eyes, not new 
lines. He was a young man, and his eyes, grey and remarkably 
clear, were the least youthful thing about him. The other man 
was younger, almost a boy. 

‘Bored, are you? Well, let me take over.’ 

‘I’m all right.’ Impatient. Irritable. 

* Listen, Luke, you don’t want to overdo it. I know you can 
drive all day, but you haven’t been out of hospital that long, and 
after all I get bored, too, sitting here. You didn’t think of that, 
did you?’ 

Luke smiled. ‘ You worry about me, don’t you?’ 

Yes.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘I don’t know. Habit.’ 

‘A damned silly habit.’ He touched his brother’s arm briefly. 
‘ Sillier than that. I’m five years older than you, I should worry 
about you, but do I? I don’t. It’s a waste of energy. Give it 
up.’ He turned his head to stare out. ‘ Pity you never skied. 
Missed a lot of fun. You should have got yourself born quicker . . . 
We can start her, I think.’ 

After a minute he said, ‘ She feels like an old horse.’ He shifted 
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the gear ; at once the car lost speed, and he had to put her back 
into bottom. ‘ Nothing to be done.’ 
Hesitating, his brother said : 
* You remember, about a mile from the top, that pub, what was 
it called, the something Arms, we climbed up there one summer, 
don’t you remember—it’s supposed to be the highest pub in 


England—why don’t we stay there for the night, and push on in 
the morning ?’ 


* No.’ 

‘You think we can’t risk it?’ 

‘Oh, I think we could, we’ve time in hand.’ He moved his 
long fingers. ‘ Risks you needn’t take are merely silly. That’s all.’ 

‘ All right.’ 

They were silent. Seen from the valley, Luke thought, the car 
must look like a beetle going up the side of a house. Or like one 
of those cable-cars in the mountains, hanging over nothing. There 
was the same emptiness and suspense, life hanging by a thread. 


For two or three months in winter no one came to the Heron 
Arms. The nearest village was no nearer than five miles. The 
villagers, moreover, were not in the habit of walking that far for a 
drink. All spring, summer, and autumn the house served motorists 
and hikers: served them well, too—Mrs. Dalton, mother of the 
owner, was a famous cook. The breed is dying out in England, 
and she knew her price. In winter the life of the house drew to 
a point in the kitchen, a cell of life and warmth in a hollow of the 
freezing world. It was a large room, stone-floored, gleaming 
wherever a gleam could be induced, from steel fender to steel pans, 
glass vases, dark polished dresser and heavy chairs and settle. 
Nothing in it was thin, nothing subdued, except the girl standing 
with her hands pressed flat to the window. 

She could see a curve of snow, over which the sun poured an 
intolerable brightness. Nothing else. 

As she turned away her husband came into the room. He had 
been outside, and his cheeks, high-coloured, smooth, were now a 
dark shining red. He swung his arms, moved his shoulders, 
laughing at himself. His big body burst through its skin with 
energy. 

‘Are you cold?’ she asked him. Then bit her lip because it 
was a silly thing to say. 

Feel.’ 
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She started back from his hand, an icicle against her neck. 
‘Where have you been?’ 

‘To the garage. I told you.’ 

She hesitated. 

* You didn’t go, then, to see if there was a letter?’ 

He stood in front of her, rocking slightly on his heels : a shrewd 
teasing smile softened his face. 

‘Now, Jenny, you didn’t expect me to drive five miles to th’ 
post-office and five miles back, with the road as it is, on the bare 
off-chance there’d bea letter for you. Who’s going to write to you ?’ 

* My mother,’ she said indistinctly. 

‘She wrote last week.’ 

With an effort, the girl looked at him. 

‘She might have written again. Fred, you could have gone.’ 

‘I could,’ he said kindly, ‘ but I didn’t. Maybe I'll go in 
Friday, or next week.’ 

She turned away. ‘No, I'll go. I'll go tomorrow, I'll walk. 
If I start in good time——’ 

He did not let her finish. Shaking his big head—a good- 
tempered horse shaking off flies—— 

* You’ll do nothing of the kind, my girl,’ he said firmly. ‘ Why, 
you couldn’t walk ten miles to save your life. Not you. Now 
listen, Jenny love, you know you’d hear, if there was anything 
wrong, there’s the telephone——’ 

* Mother hasn’t a telephone.’ 

‘I know, I know that. But she could get someone to ring us 
up, couldn’t she? You’re being silly now, and you know it. 
Here—smile at me.’ 

He took hold of her shoulder, his hand closing over it as if it 
were a door-knob. With the other hand he began to stroke her 
small neck. The kitchen door opened noisily behind him, and he 
let go of her and swung round. 

‘Hey, mother,’ he drawled, ‘ I’m having trouble with women.’ 

Mrs. Dalton was the small-scale model from which her son had 
been set up : the same ruddy skin, small bright eyes, shrewd, wary, 
not unkind, the same air of competence and irony. You can’t 
fool me, her face-warned. When her son was born—a month after 
her husband had been killed hunting—she began a new lifetime 
of devotion and worship, but the first thing he recalled her saying 
to him, and the most loving, was: Help yourself, my boy, and 
I'll help you... . 
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‘Oh, are you?’ she said drily. ‘ What’s matter?’ 

‘Why, nothing. It’s only Jenny wants someone to write her a 
letter, and me to go in and fetch it.’ 

‘ Are you expecting a letter?’ Mrs. Dalton asked the girl. 

‘No, not really,’ she said quickly. 

‘Then what’s worrying you ?’ 

‘Nothing. It’s nothing.’ She spoke lightly and gaily, looking 
from one to the other of their faces. ‘ Don’t say any more, Fred.’ 

* There’s a good lass,’ he smiled, pleased with her. Pleased with 
himself. ‘And don’t forget, though—I did tell you, didn’t I, 
what it can be like here in winter. You wouldn’t mind, you 
said.’ 

‘ Why should she mind ?’ his mother said reasonably. ‘ We’re 
better off here, with food, coal, a clean decent house, than people 
in two rooms in a dirty street in London.’ 

The girl turned on her with the fierceness of a young cat. 
* There was nothing dirty about our two rooms,’ she stammered. 

* Enough, that’s enough,’ her husband said. He threw his arms 
up in a pretence of dismay. ‘If you two girls can’t behave 
yourselves——’ 

* He’s right,’ Mrs. Dalton said quickly. ‘ You mustn’t take me 
up, Jenny, I don’t mean anything. Well, I only mean you're a 
married woman now, not a child, you can’t have everything, can 
you? You'll settle. Maybe next winter you'll 

A warning glance from her son brought her up short. Jenny 
said softly : 

‘I’m sorry, Mrs. Dalton.’ 

At this moment, the figure of a young man moved swiftly across 
the window, going towards the back door of the house. Mrs. 
Dalton exclaimed. ‘Ill be damned,’ her son breathed. Less 
surprised—after all, why not a visitor ?—the girl felt a flurry of 
excitement. ‘The man was knocking now, loudly. She ran. As 
she opened the door of the kitchen he pulled open the back door, 
and there he was, staring at her, across a few feet of scullery. - 

*Isn’t this place open?’ he said. 

He was young, younger than she was, tall, fair, wiry. Before 
she could answer, her husband had come up beside her. 

* It’s neither shut nor open,’ he said briefly. ‘ This time of year 
we don’t reckon on anyone coming. That’s all.’ 

‘We're not wanting to stay,’ the boy said, half in apology. 
* The car’s boiled herself dry coming up this hill. If we could have 
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a glass of beer while she’s cooling off, and then some water for 
her ... We tried to get in at the front,’ he added. 

Dalton did not move. ‘ Front’s locked. You ‘mean to tell me 
you drove up here?’ 

* Yes—why not?’ 

* Well, where are you going?’ 

* Excuse me,’ the young man said, with an abrupt stiffness, ‘ I 
don’t see what it has to do with you.’ 

Rubbing his head, Dalton said placidly : 

‘ Why, nothing, I suppose. I was only surprised. No one ever 
drives this road in winter. I mean if you’re going north, the best 
way was round by F 

* Yes, I know,’ the boy interrupted. ‘ And it’s a good fifty miles 
longer, and we happen to like climbing hills. Can you or can’t 
you let us have a glass of beer?’ 

‘ All right. How many ?’ 

‘Two of us. My brother’s in the car.’ 

‘Fetch him in,’ Dalton said genially. ‘In here... Daft 
young apes,’ he said, with the boy scarcely out of hearing. 

Bringing glasses and bottles, his wife hid her foolish excitement. 
A month without setting eyes on a soul, then two men come and 
you think it’s summer, she mocked herself. It’s only—she caught 
her breath back—it’s only that they won’t look like a Dalton. 
Shame on you, she thought fiercely. 

She watched under her eyelids as the two of them came in. The 
brother was older, but still young. A bit more than me, she 
thought. He was as dark as the other was fair—eyes set widely 
in a longish face, dark hair. He walked as if he were tired. His 
glance, moving swiftly round the room, rested on her for less than 
a second. She felt a ridiculous disappointment. He doesn’t even 
see me. 

Her husband served them, setting chairs near the fire, and the 
dark one held his hands to it, thin long-fingered hands : his young 
brother said softly, ‘ You’re cold.’ He shook his head. 

‘Lonely up here,’ he said, glancing at Mrs. Dalton. 

‘We're used to it.’ 

* We did have a chap here one winter,’ Dalton said. He shook 
briefly with his chuckling derisive laugh. ‘ He came for a night 
and was here two months—snowed in.’ 

The young man’s quick vivid smile changed his whole face. 
Trying to be polite, Jenny said to herself. 
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‘And how do you manage for food? And news?’ 

Dalton chuckled again. ‘ Like to see the hams we got salted 
away? And Mother’s cheeses? No going short here. If we 
want news we can hear more than’s good for us on the radio. We 
don’t miss much,’ He glanced with sly irony at his wife. ‘ Except 
she cries for her letters if I don’t fetch them.’ 

She turned scarlet with shame and childish humiliation. The 
young man’s glance flickered over her again, with the same unsee- 
ing indifference. A yawn seized him. He stood up. At once 
his brother jumped up, pulling from his pocket a creased note and 
holding it vaguely forward. Mrs. Dalton took it from him and 
gave him change. 

‘Thanks. Now if we could have a jug or two of water, we'll 
get cracking.’ 

Dalton frowned. He looked at them with a gleam of scorn, 
half pitying, half friendly, his tongue pressing his upper lip forward, 
as it did when he was thinking, and said drily : 

* Not my affair, but I suppose you chaps know you’ve another 
mile to go to get to the top—and it’ll be snowing again before you 
get there. Nor I don’t know what it’s doing on the other side. 
Shouldn’t be surprised if it’s much thicker. If you take my advice, 
you'll go back—and take the low road. Save time in the end.’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ the young man said carelessly. 

Dalton shrugged. He carried a bucket of water out to the car, 
watched them as they filled up, then turned his back and came in 
without seeing them go. He was vexed. But he was not going 
to waste breath on fools . . . Let them run over the edge of the 
road in a storm, it won’t be me cries over bloody pieces. 

As he came into the kitchen, his wife was standing pressed against 
the window. She turned round. 

‘It is beginning again,’ she said. ‘ Look.’ 


Mrs. Dalton had already gone off to bed. Hating to leave the 
warm kitchen, the girl watched her husband as he locked back 
door, scullery door, and banked down the fire with sods of peat. 
He finished, and came across to her, smiling slightly. This smile 
of his—as familiar now as the touch of his broad short hands on her 
body—had in it something mocking, as if he were jeering at himself 
—for what ?—for being in love with her? If he is in love, she 
thought suddenly. Yes, of course he is, and he’s kind, a decent 
kind man, I know it, 4’m grateful to him. 
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_ He had his arms round her now, and was running his finger 
down her spine, a little as if she were a puppy. The gleam of 
mockery had gone, its place taken by a look she knew even better 
—intent, possessive, not quite human. She had a feeling of panic. 
I’m caught, I’m caught, she felt wildly. Shaking, she closed 
her eyes. 

‘Bed now, eh?’ her husband said in her ear. 

* It’s so cold upstairs.’ 

keep you warm. You're too thin.’ 

For a split second before it began, she expected the knocking. 
It came. Loud urgent knocks on the back door. They’re there, 
they’ve come back, she thought swiftly. Dalton’s hold on her 
tightened for a moment : he let her go, and stood still, gaping. 

‘What in hell is that?’ 

‘At the back door,’ she murmured. 

‘I can hear that, but what the devil——’ 

With an effort she said calmly: 

‘Why don’t you go and see?’ 

He hesitated a second longer, then turned and lumbered towards 
the door. 


‘It'll be them same two,’ he said. ‘ Unless it’s snowing fools 
now.’ 

She heard his voice, drawling, at its most derisive. ‘ Oh, it’s 
you. You’ve had it, I see. Well, you’d better come in.’ 

He pushed them ahead of him into the room. The younger had 
a grip on his brother’s arm, as if he had been holding him up a 
long time. He carried a shabby bulging suitcase and, slung over 
a shoulder, a soldier’s canvas bag. Both men were dead beat, the 
elder walked a few steps, staggered, then stood, swaying. 

Coming to herself, she pushed a chair forward, and his brother 
steadied him into it. Dalton stood and watched. Not until he 
saw her dragging the peat off the fire did he make a move or show 
any interest. 

‘What happened to you?’ he asked. 

The younger answered with desperate jauntiness. 

* You were dead right. When we got to the top it was snowing 
to smother you. There was nothing to tell where the road was, 
we didn’t know we were off it until she stuck her nose down and 
rolled over—clean over——’ 


‘Damn lucky for you you didn’t roll to the bottom and break 
your neck.’ 
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‘I know.’ The boy managed a grin. ‘ You don’t have to tell 
me. What nearly did for us was getting back. The worst walk 
I ever did... . Could you let us have something—brandy— 
anything ? I’m all right, but Luke—my brother has only been out 
of hospital three months——’ 

Dalton lifted his untidy eyebrows. ‘Three months——’ he 
began. ‘ 

* Yes, but he was in the hospital all of a year and a half,’ 

Straightening himself and frowning, Luke said harshly : 

‘Oh, that’s enough. I’m all right.’ 

* You look it,’ Dalton jeered. He went out of the room, and his 
wife knew from the sounds that he was getting the brandy. She 
waited. Luke’s dark head had sunk forward again, and his brother 
was bending over him, not touching him, like—like a mother over 
her baby, she thought. She came silently forward. 

‘Is there anything I can do?’ she whispered. 

The boy looked at her with a smile. ‘No. Yes. I suppose 
you haven’t anything in the way of a meal?’ 

Before she could answer, her husband came back carrying the 
brandy. She turned, and went through the dark scullery into the 
larder, feeling about for cheese, bread, butter. When she came 
in with it, and was setting it on the table, Luke lifted his head to 
look at her. She met his eyes, wide, astonishingly bright. He 
looked at her for a long minute. She turned away. She had, she 
knew, blushed. He saw me, she said to herself—she was trembling 
—he really saw me. 


The room was full of a grey hard light. It came from the snow 
—no, through the snow, still falling past the window in a soundless 
torrent. It had risen as high as the lower panes : on either side of 
the road the dry-stone walls were under snow ; there was no road, 
no walls, no sky—nothing—a storm of whirling flakes. 

They had eaten breakfast, the two young men and Dalton— 
served them by Mrs. Dalton, who never sat to a meal. Now the 
girl was clearing the things into the scullery while the older woman 
lifted into tins the bread set the night before. 

* How long is this going to go on?’ Luke asked. 

*“Aweek. Amonth. Six weeks,’ Dalton said in a placid voice. 
His eyes gave away his intense satisfaction in having a piece of bad 
news for them: he watched Luke furtively to see the effect. It 
disappointed him—Luke raised a disbelieving eyebrow and looked 
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bored. He would have done better to watch the younger man, 
but there he was too late : all he caught was the tail of an appalled 
dismay. 

* Really ?’ Luke said. ‘ D’you mean to tell me it can snow all 
that time ?’ 

* No—it won’t snow without stopping. But it did keep it up 
last winter for six weeks, on and off. Enough on to block the 
road. We didn’t get out, and nobody could have got in. That’s 
all.’ 

‘Isee.’ He glanced at his brother. ‘ Cheer up, Toby, it might 
be worse.’ He had raised his voice as if rallying a child. 

* Ay, you might be laid out up there, stiff as a dead pig,’ Dalton 
chuckled. He looked at them with good-tempered familiarity. 
* Toby—that’s a name, eh?’ 

‘ Tobias. From the Bible,’ Luke said smoothly. ‘ Our family 
had a fancy for Bible names. Luke, Tobias.’ 

‘That reminds me,’ Dalton said. ‘ You'll have to sign the 
register, since you’re staying. No hurry.’ 

Luke eyed him. ‘Can we afford to stay?’ 

‘Can you do owt else? Don’t worry, I shan’t overcharge,’ 
Dalton said kindly. ‘ You’re caught—shipwrecked—I’m not the 
sort to squeeze you.’ 

* Thanks.’ 

‘Not but what you were fools to come this road.’ 

‘ Thanks again,’ muttered Toby. 

Dalton laughed. ‘ No offence.’ 

He swung round at the clatter of a plate breaking on the stone 
floor. It had slipped from Jenny’s hand; she stood a moment 
looking at the pieces, ashamed, before going on her knees to pick 
them up. Mrs. Dalton spoke sharply. 

* Merciful sake, child. That’s the second this week. I don’t 
think there’s a clumsier girl than you on this earth. You can’t 
do a thing right.’ 

‘Now, mother,’ Dalton soothed her. 

His wife said nothing. To be scolded was nothing. To be 
scolded in front of two young men mortified her beyond bearing. 
I must smile, she thought desperately. She tried, and knew at 
once that all she had managed was a grimace. She was very near 
crying. Whata fool he will think me, yes,afool. ... Sheglanced 
up stealthily. The young man was not even looking at her. 

To her relief, the telephone rang at this moment. It was 
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outside the kitchen, in the little ante-room between the dining-room 
and the bar, and Dalton hurried away to answer it. He left the 
door of the kitchen open : his mother walked over and slammed it 
shut, with a vexed : 

* Must you let in all the cold of the house on my bread ?’ 

There was silence. Beckoning with his head, Luke sauntered 
over to the window, and his brother followed. They stood side 
by side, looking out. Picking up the last broken piece, Jenny felt 
the edge cut into her finger: she suppressed a cry, and looked 
anxiously at her mother-in-law. Mrs. Dalton had seen nothing. 
Thankfully, she twisted a handkerchief round the finger. The 
door opened, Dalton put his head round, and said slowly 

* Ma, it’s our Clara in trouble again. You’d better come and 
speak to her.’ 

* Well, if it isn’t one thi , 

With the air of one of the world’s victims, Mrs. Dalton went 
out to him. Luke had started round. 

‘Who,’ he asked as the door shut, ‘ is Clara?’ 

He was smiling. The corners of his mouth, when he smiled, 
turned up in the most engaging way; he looked amused and 
reckless. For a moment, Jenny could only stare at him without 
answering, too happy to speak. In an instant, with three words, 
he had dropped his indifference and become friendly—yes, a friend 
—and like herself, when she was herself—ready to laugh and be 
lighthearted. 

She spoke softly. ‘My husband’s sister—Clara Bean—she’s 
married.’ 

‘Is she always in trouble ?’ 

‘Oh, no.’ She smiled at him. ‘ But she’s gay, she doesn’t care 
what she does—and then her husband gets angry, and they quarrel 
because she laughs at him.’ Carried away, not realising what she 
was telling him, she said, ‘ You’d never think she was a Dalton.’ 

Shocked by her own words, she blushed furiously. But all Luke 
said, speaking gently, was : 

* How long have you lived here ?’ 

‘Eight months. Since May.’ 

‘It must be different up here in May.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ she said eagerly, ‘it’s lovely then. So clear—like 
glass. The sun blazing. And gorse everywhere—you never saw 
anything so glorious. At least, I never did.’ 

‘Where did you live before ?’ 
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* London.’ 

* You didn’t miss it? The fun and games, I mean, shops and 
so on?’ 

She considered this for a moment. Did she miss it? Was that 
what was wrong? Panic seized her. Wrong?—but nothing’s 
wrong, nothing at all. 

‘No, oh no. I like it here,’ she cried. ‘I like it very much, 

‘More than I’d say for it,’ Toby interrupted. He had come 
away from the window and was lounging, his long thin legs stretched 
out, in a chair near the fire. He looked so like a disgruntled 
schoolboy that she laughed. 

‘Wait until summer,’ she said teasingly. 

* God forbid !’ 

The feeling of panic, the strange dizziness, had gone ; she felt 
only a delicious gaiety and lightness. It was like dancing, like the 
unreal moment when you walk into the room, and there, dazzling, 
are all the others in their brilliant dresses, the glitter of lights, and 
then, sharp in you as a knife, the first rippling piercing notes. 
How long is it since I went to a dance? she thought. She lifted 
shaking hands to her hair. 

Luke came close. ‘ You’ve hurt your hand.’ 


‘It’s nothing.’ She put it behind her back. ‘I cut it. A 
little.’ 


‘Let me see.’ 

Ashamed, feeling sure that it must look ugly, she shook her head. 

* Please.’ 

He was grave now, and he looked into her face. The air between 
them was stretched tight. She felt breathless. Something is hap- 
pening, she thought. What? What is it? Stepping back, she 
held her hand out for him to see, but when he tried to touch it 
she drew it sharply away. 

‘It’s bleeding through the handkerchief,’ Luke said. ‘ You 
ought to have it done up. Let me.’ 

‘Oh, no. No.’ 

He was going to argue. The door opened and Mrs. Dalton 
came into the room. She was obviously in a bad mood. Bustling 
over to the range, she began to move the tins of bread from one 
side to the other, making a show of avoiding Toby’s legs stretched 
across the rug. In the end she snapped: 

‘ Excuse me, you’re in my road.’ 
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He jumped up. 
‘Oh, I’m sorry.’ 

A little softened, she said, ‘I didn’t ask you to move. Only 
your great legs.’ 

‘I’m afraid we’re horribly in the way in your kitchen,’ Luke 
said. 

* You are—but there’s no help for it, is there ?’ 

*‘ If there were any way of warming our bedroom . .. Would 
you let me light a fire?’ 

Mrs. Dalton hesitated. ‘ No,’ she said at last, ‘ we can’t spare 
coal. But if you like to take the oil stove up, out of the passage, 
you can and welcome. Anyhow for the mornings.’ 

‘I hope there won’t be many mornings,’ he said, politely. 
‘Come on, Toby.’ 

In the doorway they collided with Dalton. He stood aside for 
them to go out, turning his head to stare after them. He closed 
the door with a deliberate carefulness, and came slowly across the 
room, to stand on the rug, back to the fire, thumbs hooked in his 
pockets. As she watched him, the last flutter of excitement sank 
in the girl’s throat. She began to hurry towards the scullery. 
Her husband pulled her up short. 

‘Here, wait a minute.’ 

She stopped, looking from one to the other. Her mother-in-law 
had an extraordinary look on her face, half anger, half something 
else—something inquisitive, roused, almost sensual. 

‘ Well, what’s to be done?’ Mrs. Dalton demanded. 

Now the girl felt afraid. ‘What is it? Has something 
happened ? ’ 

* Tell her,’ Mrs. Dalton said. ‘ She’ll have to be told.’ 

‘Has Clara——’ 

‘ Clara nothing,’ Dalton said brusquely. In a gentler voice he 
went on, ‘ Look, Jenny, you’ve got to take this in, quietly, and 
then do just what I tell you. See?’ 

She waited. 

* That was the police—ringing up from Skipton. It seems our 
two young cocks got into a bank two nights ago. In Bradford. 
They’d tunnelled through underneath from a house where they had 
a room, blew a safe, and got away with I don’t know how much. 
Thousands. That’s not the worst of it. They came out by a side 
door, right on top of a policeman.’ Dalton paused, and said 
brutally, ‘ They shot at him, and he’s dead. Died since.’ 
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‘ Brutes !’ Mrs. Dalton said. 

Jenny felt nothing, not even shock. Without reflection she said : 

‘Are you sure it’s the same two?’ 

‘ Of course I’m sure.’ Dalton laughed shortly. ‘ What’re they 
like ? the inspector asks me. I told him: One chap’s dark, pale, 
walks carefully, th’other’s long, stringy, fair, both of ’em young, 
the fair one’s about eighteen, I said. He’s twenty, the inspector 
says, and his brother’s twenty-five. Name of Guest—Luke and 
Tobias Guest. Nice guests, eh?’ He was amused by his little 
joke, and leaned forward to put an arm round the girl’s waist. 
She slipped out of his grasp. 

‘ Eh, don’t be nervous, our Jenny,’ he protested. ‘ It’s all right, 
I'll see to it all.’ 

‘I’m not nervous.’ She tried to speak lightly. 

‘ Well, I am,’ Mrs. Dalton snapped. ‘It’s a nice thing to be 
shut up with two murderers. I’ve kept a decent house—thirty 
years—and now this. Who are they? Did he tell you?’ 

‘ Ex-soldiers,’ Dalton said, ‘ both of them. The older’n, Luke, 
was a captain. That’s what the army does for you.’ 

An unthinking anger shot through his wife’s thin body. ‘ How 
do you know?’ 

‘Eh?’ He stared at her, astonished. 

‘You weren’t in the army.’ 

‘ What for any sake, Jenny, do you think we’re talking about ?’ 
Mrs. Dalton said. Exasperated. ‘How could he be? They 
exempted him, didn’t they? He stayed where he was needed. 
Besides having nothing to do with the mess we’re in.’ She turned 
to Dalton. ‘What do we do now? Tell me that. What do 
we do?’ 

Her son gave her a reassuring pat. 

‘ Now, mother, take it easy, take it easy. They can’t get away. 
All we do is carry on as if nothing was wrong—until the police get 
through. Maybe tomorrow. Maybe Thursday morning. Now 
they know where to come to, they’ll put th’ snow plough to work 
and get through as fast as they can. See?’ He looked at his 
wife. ‘And you, my girl. You feel all right?’ 

She nodded. But I don’t feel anything, she thought. 

‘I’m cold.’ She went over to the fire and held her hands over 
it. Like he did, she thought, with a shiver. Over her shoulder, 
she asked, ‘ How did the police know they were here ?’ 

‘ They didn’t. They were phoning all round. Any place they 
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might have stopped.’ Something between derision and pity came 
into his voice. ‘ Silly young fools, if they hadn’t tried to save time 
cutting across the hills they might have got away—wherever they 
were making for.’ 

He struck his fist suddenly on the table, making both women 
jump. 

* B’god I forgot. They have guns, see? When th’ police get 
here we'd best be out of the way. Upstairs.’ 

Under the bed, the girl thought. She was horrified by herself. 
Am I crazy? she wondered. She swayed. Dalton came over to 
her. This time he did not touch her, only looked at her with an 
anxious half-smile. 

‘Sure you're all right? Not frightened ?’ 

* Of course not.’ 

‘ That’s right,’ he said in a soft voice. ‘ That’s my girl.’ 

Mrs. Dalton spoke drily. 

* And what about th’ radio? Did your friend the inspector say 
about that ?’ 

‘What about it?’ asked Dalton, staring. 

‘ Why, suppose they turn it on—like that Luke chap did right 
after breakfast this morning—till I stopped it. No listening to the 
radio in the morning in this house, I told him, not before one 
o’clock. Oh, sorry, he says, in that soft voice, sorry. I’d sorry 
him, the young sinner. . . . Never mind that—but what’s to stop 
them turning on the news and hearing all about themselves, given 
out, la-di-dah, all of us standing round? Then where'd we be?’ 

*I don’t see it’s likely,’ Dalton said uneasily. 

‘Maybe. Maybe not.’ 

He decided swiftly, and, hurrying over to the wall, knelt down, 
unplugged the set, and picking it up made off with it across the 
room. 

‘Open the door, Jenny.’ 

‘What are you going to do?’ Mrs. Dalton demanded. 

* Why, take it to our bedroom. Tell ’em it’s broken.’ 

In silence, his wife opened the door for him, shut it again softly, 
and came back to the fire. Her mother-in-law watched her. 

* Jenny,’ she said after a moment, ‘I spoke sharply. I didn’t 
mean to.’ 

‘I know,’ the girl said. 

‘It’s just—sometimes I think you don’t know Fred as well as 
you ought. He’s a good man, Jenny—kind, decent.’ 
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‘I know,’ she said again. 

‘Well? Well, Jenny?’ The older woman waited. Getting 
no answer—the girl stood, head bent, obstinately looking into the 
fire—she went on in a changed and matter-of-fact voice. ‘ One 
thing, they can’t take our Fred’s car to get away. He had that 
padlock put on th’ garage just in time.’ 

‘The garage is snowed up,’ Jenny said. 

Opening the oven door, pushing in the risen loaves, Mrs. Dalton 
cackled with a shrewd triumph. ‘ Twice sure is sure, a_ they 
say.’ 

‘Do they?’ the girl said. 

Unseen by the other woman, she pressed her hands to her cheeks. 
They were burning. Think, you must think, she repeated. But 
what ?—think what—do what ? 


After supper that evening, she watched them playing cards, her 
husband, her mother-in-law, the two young men. Where she 
stood, near the heavily curtained window, she had her husband 
and Luke sideways : she could look from the thick jutting Dalton 
nose and double chin of the one to the other’s thin profile—eager, 
like a boy, his eyes smiling with a dark gaiety, his hand stretched 
over a card on the table. I could go over there, she thought 
suddenly ; I could touch his hand, him. She closed her eyes 
against this madness. He killed a man with those hands, she 
thought ; he is wicked, a criminal. ... But she did not believe 
it, and when she shifted her glance to Toby, sitting at the far side 
of the table, she believed it even less. That boy, that child— 
impossible ! No, she cried silently, no, it’s a mistake, it must be 
—it is. 

Her husband was shuffling now, moving the cards clumsily 
between his strong fingers. Abruptly, Luke said : 

* What’s happened to the radio? It’s gone.’ 

‘ Broken,’ Dalton said quietly. ‘ I have it in m’ room, I’m going 
to mend it.’ . 

‘You should let young Toby get his hands on it,’ Luke said. 
‘ He can mend anything, from a clock to a Flying Fortress.’ 

The boy smiled sweetly. 

‘ Maybe he’ll mend that car of yours when you see it again,’ 
Dalton grinned. 

* Seriously,’ Luke persisted, ‘let him try.’ 

‘ Tomorrow,’ Dalton answered. 
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From the look on his face, his wife knew he was going to say 
something teasing and malicious. 

‘ Anxious to get on, aren’t you?’ he said slyly. ‘ Well, if you 
could use it I’ve a car in the garage. I hire it out sometimes.’ 

He winked at his mother, who glared sourly back at him, vexed 
and disapproving. 

Luke raised his head quickly. ‘ Why shouldn’t we use it?’ 

Dalton threw his head back, with a crowing laugh. ‘ Only eight 
feet of snow against th’ door, and th’ road blocked ten miles both 
ways. Otherwise it’s easy enough.’ 

Jenny clenched her hands on a fold of the curtain. Don’t do it, 
she wanted to cry; don’t play with them, it’s cruel, cruel... . 

Abruptly, Mrs. Dalton called at her : 

‘Come near the fire, why don’t you ?’ 

The sharpness, Jenny knew, was for her son and his foolish talk. 
She forced herself to smile. 

‘No, I’m all right.’ 

Luke turned to look at her. He was frowning. With a nervous 
movement she pulled back one of the curtains and pressed her 
forehead against the window. For a minute she saw nothing, only 
the reflection of the fire and the light of the room. Then, as if it 
had stepped towards her, the outside came sharply clear. Involun- 
tarily she drew back, dropping the curtain. 

‘It’s stopped snowing,’ she said. 

Her husband stared. ‘ Eh?’ 

‘It’s a perfectly clear night,’ she said. She had an impulse to 
laugh, and pulled an innocent grave face. ‘ There’s a moon— 
look for yourself.’ 

He lumbered over to the window, looked for a second, grunted, 
and went back to his place. 

“Go on, let’s get on,’ he said. 

As if suddenly tired of it, Luke pushed his chair back. He stood 
up stretching. 

‘Do you mind if I give up?’ he said pleasantly. 

‘ He gets tired,’ his brother murmured. 

Dalton glanced at the two of them with narrowed eyes, watchful 
between his sparse eyelashes. ‘ All right.’ 

He pushed back his own chair, and lit his pipe, poking a twist 
of paper between the bars. Mrs. Dalton gathered up the cards 
and began to spread them out—a long line, then a second on top 
of it. Toby leaned forward to watch her. 
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‘ What is it?’ he asked. 

‘Why, Patience. What d’you think?’ 

‘My mother used to play Patience,’ he said softly. 

‘Did she now?’ 

Dalton chuckled. ‘ Watch her,’ he said, ‘ she’ll cheat herselfif 
you let her.’ 

The boy laughed out. He put his elbows on the table, rested 
his head on both fists, and watched her eagerly. Dalton himself 
drew closer. Half annoyed with them, half pleased, his mother 
went on placing her cards, with an air almost of coquetry, flustered 
and grotesque. 

Luke stood for a minute, then—quietly, looking at the girl as he 
came—he walked to the window. He did not speak—neither did 
she. She could not. Again, she was breathless—there was no air 
between them, only this same quivering excitement. I am lost, 
she thought—not knowing what she meant, knowing nothing except 
that if he touched her she would faint. 

Now she saw that he, too, was shaking. Looking at her, not 
making any move to touch her, he whispered something she did 
not hear. 

‘What?’ she murmured. ‘ What did you say?’ 

He brought his head a fraction of an inch closer, so that she 
felt his breath cool on her hot cheek. 

* To-night—here, in this room—can you ?’ 

She nodded slightly. Using her last reserve of will, she walked 
away from him and stood, steadying herself with her hands on the 
back of her husband’s chair. When he turned his head to smile 
at her, she shuddered. 

Dalton must have noticed it—he was going to speak. Then the 
telephone rang. 


It was easy to slip out of bed—Dalton slept heavily, and she had 
only to move to the edge and let herself half fall half slide to the 
floor, feeling the cold of polished boards through the thin rug. 
The room was icy ; the little warmth spread by the oil stove had 
died with it, and the cold struck through her nightdress to her very 
bones. She felt about in the darkness for the coat left purposely 
on a chair, put it on, and moved softly to the door. Here it became 
less easy, because—muttering something about murderers in the 
house—Dalton had turned the key in the big old-fashioned lock, 
and lock and key, never used, were both horribly stiff. She 
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gripped the key with both hands and turned it slowly, slowly. It 
creaked. She stopped turning—or breathing. Her husband did 
not move. One more grinding turn—again he did not move. 
Now the latch . . . She opened the door just enough to slip her 
thin body through, closed it, and stood shivering in the bitter 
darkness of the house. : 

There was no sound except her mother-in-law’s noisy breathing. 
It did not change as she crept past the door of the room, half open 
—Mrs. Dalton, apparently, was less afraid of murderers than her 
son—and with bare toes felt for the edge of the stairs. 

When she reached the bottom of the staircase she was struck 
through by a fearful doubt. He might not be there. He might 
have been joking—or fallen sound asleep in his room—or changed 
his mind. Forgetting to be cautious she began to run in the dark- 
ness, and reached the kitchen out of breath, half sobbing with the 
cold and her fears. 

Warmth—the faint glow coming out under the layers of peat— 
everywhere else dark, and Luke only a denser shadow than the 
others. He started towards her. Still breathless, she threw her- 
self into his arms and clung to him as if she would die if he let 
her go, conscious only of his body and her own, and then of one 
burning point in them, his mouth on hers. 

After a minute, Luke said softly : 

*You’re cold, my love, very very cold, aren’t you?’ 

‘Don’t move,’ she begged him. ‘ Don’t go away.’ 

‘What do you think ? —she felt that he was smiling—* where 
could I go? Oh, my love, my little love, I'll never go away.’ 

Lifting her, he carried her to the wooden settle near the fire and 
sat there, rocking her in his arms. He stroked her hair, rubbed 
first one icy foot, then the other, kissed her cheeks, her eyes and 
then her breast. She had no thought of defending herself—he 
could do as he pleased. What pleased him was to nurse her like 
a child and to kiss her—not like a child, like the woman she had 
just become. She took his head in her hands to be able to touch 
his eyelids, and feel the blood beating in his temples. 

‘Are you happy?’ she asked. 

Luke did not answer for a moment. With more seriousness 
than she expected he said: 

*I haven’t much experience of being in love. I’ve had plenty 
of other experiences, but not this. I never loved anyone before.’ 

‘Are you sure?’ 
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* To touch you like this frightens me,’ he said. 

* How can you be frightened ?’ she exclaimed. ‘ It’s nonsense.’ 

* No, it’s not nonsense,’ Luke said, ‘ it’s anything else you like, 
it’s lunacy, it’s being struck by lightning ... and it’s utter 
criminal selfishness. But not nonsense.’ His voicechanged. ‘Oh, 
my poor Jenny, my poor child—to go away and leave you here 
—in this prison. What bad luck you’ve had! Until I came it 
wasn’t a prison. Now it will be.’ 

She sat up, horrified, pulling herself from his grasp, and knelt 
on the floor beside him. 

‘What are you talking about? You can’t leave me. When 
you go I’m going with you.’ 

He stiffened. ‘ You can’t.’ 

‘Why not? Why not?’ He did not answer, and she pulled 
at his arm. ‘ Luke—tell me—is it true?’ 

‘Is what true?’ 

The roughness of his voice hurt her: she pressed her hand over 
the hard knot of pain at the base of her throat. But there was 
no time to protest—suddenly she felt that she was hanging to the 
edge of a cliff, with less than a minute left to speak. The urgency 
and the terror of falling seized her so that she had to stretch her 
arms out to grip the settle. Very gently, Luke took hold of her 
hands 


‘Now,’ he said quietly, ‘ tell me.’ 

She told him, and waited. She had to wait a long time, strain- 
ing her eyes in the half-darkness to see more than deep eye-pits 
and a long delicate mouth. 

‘I see. D’you know, I thought so. He—your husband—was 
too pleased with himself.’ 

* He’s always that,’ she said. Ashamed, she said swiftly, ‘ I don’t 
mean that—he’s always kind and decent.’ 

‘Oh, I know. You don’t have to tell me. He’s a decent man, 
and like all decent people he enjoys seeing the bad boys thrashed.’ 

She felt horribly giddy, and shut her eyes. Now if he lets go, 
she thought, I shall fall. 

‘ But,’ she asked in a whisper, ‘is it all true? I thought——’ 
she hesitated. 

‘What did you think, my poor girl?’ 

‘A mistake—I thought it was a mistake.’ 

‘So it was,’ he said. ‘So it is. A quite hideous mistake.’ 

‘ Ah ! > 
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It was a cry of joy, of triumph. Energy rushed back into her ; 
she sprang up and bent over him, covering his face with kisses like 
an eager child. 

* Bring your brother down,’ she said. ‘We must make plans, 
we must do something. We have time. I forgot—the telephone 
call this evening, that was the police, too. They said that the 
snow-plough, the tractor-plough, and it’s the only one they have, 
has broken down completely ; they’ve sent to Bradford for another, 
and until it comes they’ll use the horse-plough, and they said : 
Don’t expect us for thirty-six hours. So you see?’ 

He stood up, and she gave him a little push towards the door. 
He hesitated for less than a second, then said: 

‘ All right. Wait.’ 

When he had gone she took the tongs and lifted the sods of peat 
so that a flame sprang between them. A wild happiness filled her. 
She made a few dancing steps, then whirled round and threw herself 
on the settle. 

Not until this moment did she realise the frightful inconsistency 
of it. She stood up, with a cry. Why, if it was a mistake, were 
they running away? Why not wait for the police? ... The 
door opened softly. Unbelievably long and thin in his pyjamas, 
Toby stumbled in, still more than half asleep. She scarcely waited 
for Luke to shut the door. 

‘If you have nothing to be afraid of, why must you go away ?’ 

She was watching Luke, but from the corner of her eye she saw 
the half-comical glance Toby gave him, and again she thought: 
No, they’re not wicked—they couldn’t look so at each other if 
they were thieves and . . . her mind flinched from going on. 

‘We have a great deal to be afraid of,’ Luke said quietly. 
* Unfortunately. My brother is a deserter. If they catch him 
he’s for it. You don’t know what they do to a deserter, even in 
peace-time, do you?’ 

‘No.’ She stood between them, looking soberly from one to 
the other. 

‘Well, never mind. The thing is, we were trying to get to the 
coast. A pal of mine there has a boat, a small cutter; he lives in 
it. He'll take us in it to North Africa and after that we shift for 
ourselves. We shall be all right.’ 

She saw only one thing. ‘And me?’ she asked. ‘ What 
about me?’ 

After a long silence, Luke said : 
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‘ We couldn’t take you, my love. You can see that, can’t you ? 
But—I promise, I promise absolutely—either I'll come back for 
you, or I'll send you money to come to us—wherever we are. 
Will you wait for that?’ 

It was the young pity on Toby’s face that broke down her courage. 
The tears poured between her fingers when she covered her face, 
scalding tears. She made a terrible effort and stopped them. 
Luke had not tried to touch her. She saw—in the light from the 
fire—that he was exhausted, and that Toby was afraid for him. 

‘Very well,’ she said. ‘ I'll wait.’ 

Neither of the young men said anything, and she went on, 
coldly : 

‘ If you can clear the door of the garage, you just might be able 
to use the car. Fred said tonight that the wind will have blown 
the thickest of the snow to the side of the road. He was talking 
about the snow-plough coming up, and the horses, but maybe the 
road above here’ll be the same. Anyway you can try.’ 

‘Is the garage open?’ Toby mumbled. 

‘No, of course not. But I can get the key.’ 

Luke moved sharply. She thought he was going to touch her. 
I can’t bear it, she thought. Evading him, she ran out of the room 
and, not even bothering to be careful, ran up the staircase and let 
herself into her bedroom. Only when she was in bed, lying rigid 
along an edge, did she find out what despair can do to a creature 
without defences. 


At four o’clock in the afternoon it was dark. Lighting the lamps 
in the kitchen, Dalton kept an eye on the younger of the two young 
men, who had just come in and was sprawling—as if he was at 
home, Dalton thought resentfully—in the chair nearest the fire. 
He looked contented and dreamy, his fair head lolling against the 
back of the chair, arms dangling, feet at a wide angle as if tied 


loosely to the ends of his long legs. At last Dalton could bear it 
no longer. 


‘ Tired ?’ he asked sarcastically. 

The boy moved his head very slightly, and smiled. ‘ Um-m.’ 

‘Maybe you should go to bed.’ 

‘I’m very happy here, thank you.’ 

‘You are, are you? Well, I’m glad to hear it.’ 

Toby’s smiled widened. ‘No, you’re not,’ he said placidly. 
* You can’t bear to see me lying here as comfortable as you please. 
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What is it you don’t like about me? Me—or me enjoying m’self ? 
Both, I suppose.’ 

‘When I was a lad——’ began Dalton. 

Toby waved his hand to and fro on his wrist, more like a fin 
than a hand. ‘I know, I know,’ he said, ‘ you worked all day all 
week all the year, and ate up all your crusts, and saved pennies and 
made your own trousers—and look where it’s got you. Snug as a 
bug in a rug.’ 

* Snugger than you'll ever be,’ Dalton said drily. ‘ Here, get 
up. Let me get at the fire.’ 

Toby swivelled his legs round without lifting his head. The 
door opened, and his brother came in. Rousing himself, with an 
effort, the boy rolled sideways out of his chair and stood up, only 
to slouch across the hearthrug as far as the settle: he sat himself 
in a corner of it, nursing an ankle, yawning. 

* Well, Mr. Dalton,’ Luke said gravely—his eyes gleaming with 
a suppressed mockery—‘ we’ve cleared the way to your garage 
for you.’ 

‘Much obliged,’ Dalton muttered. 

‘A good day’s work,’ Luke said, smiling. 

* That’s just what he was saying,’ Toby grinned. ‘ Come in, he 
says, my dear boy, you must be cold, come and warm yourself by 
the fire—rest yourself, dear old boy, rest.’ 

* Did I ask you to do it?’ Dalton swung round on him in a 
sullen anger. ‘ You did it to please yourselves.’ 

‘In fact you asked us not to,’ Luke said maliciously. 

Head lowered, like a suspicious bull, Dalton looked from one 
young face to the other, hating them. He was going to speak 
when the door opened again and his wife came in. Snatching at 
it as a chance to get away—he felt uncomfortable and uneasy, as 
if he, not they, were being hunted—afraid, too, that he would give 
himself away—he asked her: 

‘ What’s Mother doing? Where is she?’ 

*She’s upstairs,’ Jenny said. 

* Right.’ 

He stamped off, with a great air of purpose. At the door he 
hesitated a moment, reflecting that Jenny would be alone with two 

young thugs. Nonsense, what can they do? he thought. He 
went out. 

She turned swiftly to Luke. 

‘I’ve been thinking. It isn’t true you’ll come back—or send 
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for me. I knew last night. When you promised you would come 
—I knew you wouldn’t. You can’t. Iknow... I thought— 
last night—I could bear it... I can’t. I can’t possibly bear 
it. You must let me come with you.’ 

Jenny——’ 

‘No. Listen. If I go with you now—whatever happens we 
shall be together. Nothing else matters.’ 

Toby had got up and was going out of the room. In a sharp 
voice, Luke told him to stay. 

‘We're all in this.” He turned back to the girl and spoke 
gently. ‘ You don’t know what you’re talking about, Jenny.’ 

‘Yes. I do. I know very well. I’m not a fool—or a child.’ 

He shook his head. ‘ You’re my dear reckless child. And you 
don’t know, because I didn’t tell you. I’m telling you now——’ 
he glanced shortly at his brother, who had started forward. The 
boy stood still, making a queer gesture of helplessness—‘ The police 
story was right. We're thieves, if you want to call it thieving. 
Part of the truth is we chose a bank because it’s difficult and it 
doesn’t feel as if you robbed anyone that matters. Who suffers if 
you rob a bank? Not the people who have put money init... 
Jenny——’ 

He broke off sharply. The girl had put her hand to her throat. 
She was staring at him with an extreme questioning—not fear— 
not grief—what? He put his hand out to touch her. She evaded 
him. 

* But the man,’ she said softly. ‘The man you killed.’ 

He felt a dreadful emptiness. It was no use hoping that she 
would be able to understand a word he said. What innocent 
ignorant creature would ? 

* Yes, I know,’ he said: 

* Explain it to me.’ 

He smiled. 

* You think as little of me as that,’ she said violently. ‘ You 
don’t even try.’ 

Astonished, he said: 

‘Why, Jenny . . . there isn’t any explanation—there’s nothing 
to explain. He was standing there, when we came out. He looked 
exactly—exactly—down to a sort of lump on his jaw—like a 
German I killed, a sentry, when he wasn’t looking. Just like this 
chap. Except that I crept up to the German and stuck a knife in 
his throat——’ 
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Without meaning to in the least, he lifted his hand—he had 
caught himself doing it sometimes when he was half asleep, going 
through the swift motion of slipping the knife round the German’s 
thick throat, so that he died without a sound, dropping to his knees, 
rolling a little as he fell sideways. He saw the girl’s eyes flinch. 
She controlled herself at once. 

‘I’m sorry,’ he said. 

“It’s nothing,’ she said quietly, ‘ nothing . . . I’m not afraid 

Tell me something——’ she hesitated, and stopped. 

* What do you want me to tell you? [ll tell you anything.’ 

* In the war—what did you do? What were you?’ She came 
over to him, and stood so close he could easily have put an arm 
round her. He was afraid to touch her. She was so young, thin 
—her eyes, feverishly brilliant, searching his face. 

* Why ?’ 

‘I’m trying to know you,’ she said, ‘ that’s all.’ 

‘I see. Well, I was a parachutist—Special Air Service—you 
won’t know what that was—it doesn’t matter. I was in North 
Africa, then Italy.’ He smiled without knowing it. ‘ That winter 
of ’44 was the best time I ever had—fighting in North Italy with 
Italian partisans. Oh, call them partisans—they were peasants, 
they only wanted to get back to their miserable farms and olive 
trees, and sleep with their wives—and the smell of oxen and wet 
straw—fleas everywhere, dirt, cobwebs. They hated the war. I 
used to curse them and kick them, they were like children or animals. 
I loved them—it’s a queer thing, you probably won’t believe me, 
but when it was finished I couldn’t bear to leave them... After 
that I was going out to China, but they dropped their atom bomb 
on Hiroshima, and spoiled what ought to have been a perfectly 
good war. And that was the end, thank you—no more war, 
nothing—a nice little job as a clerk, a government clerk. Think 
of it. A million days clerking—a lovely safe useless regular life, 
and a pension at the end. But what does it mean? Nothing— 
not a damn thing ... You know what, you can’t live without 
a meaning. Or can you?’ 

He laughed. For a moment he had forgotten where he was. 
He was filled with a familiar gaiety, and if the door had opened 
to let in any one of a dozen types from those days he would have 
felt no surprise. Only a crazy blessed joy, and warmth. 

The girl’s voice startled him. 

‘And your brother ?’ 
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‘Toby?’ he said. ‘Oh, he was in France—just at the end. 
He was eighteen.’ 

“Not my fault,’ the boy said, laughing. 

“Is he a deserter?’ She turned her head. ‘ Are you?’ 

He nodded. ‘ That’s right.’ 

She moved a little away from Luke. She was, he saw, at the 
end of the quietness she had forced on herself. When suddenly 
she sat down and hid her face in her hands he supposed she was 
crying. Poor girl, he thought wearily, poor poor kid. He felt 
old, washed up. The incredible folly of his schemes, of all he had 
done in the last months, rose up and sickened him. 

“I needn’t have killed that chap,’ he said. He frowned. ‘I 
don’t know why I did. I wasn’t thinking.’ 

The girl took her hands from her face, to look at him. She was 
not, he saw, crying. 

* There was a colonel we had—instructor in close-quarter fight- 
ing. Fine old boy—I liked him.’ He laughed. ‘ Old—well, I 
suppose he was all of thirty. Murder’s my trade, he used to tell 
us.... For four years after that it was mine.... I’m not 
making an excuse of it. There isn’t any excuse.’ 

She was going to speak. ‘ Luke——’ 

‘No, wait a minute. That wasn’t what I wanted to tell you. 
All I meant to say is—shooting that type without thinking—no 
reason except that at the moment he was the enemy—even that 
isn’t the lowest thing I’ve done. Letting you fall in love with me 
was much lower. Unforgivable.’ 

Without moving, she said: 

‘Do you love me?’ 

Yes.’ 

‘Could you have helped it?’ 

No.’ 

‘It happened to me in a minute—like falling over a cliff. To 
you, too, didn’t it?’ 

* Yes.’ 

She sprang up. He would have taken her in his arms, but she 
held him off. 

* You wouldn’t have come back for me, would you ?’ 

‘No,’ he said, with an effort. 

‘Very well, then I must come with you.’ She was smiling—a 
radiant ecstatic smile. ‘If I don’t I shall never, never see you 
again. Could youstandthat? Perhaps youcould—men are queer.’ 
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‘You... I told you what I did,’ he said. He had the 
greatest difficulty in speaking. 

‘Don’t think I like it,’ she said vehemently. ‘I detest what 
you did. But what has it to do with us? I love you—and what 
you do doesn’t matter?’ 

She was like someone who has just had an amazing unexpected 
triumph—a happiness she could not control broke from her. She 
brushed his cheek with a finger, smiling, then turned and ran out 
of the room. 

Getting up as carefully as if he had to assemble his limbs one 
by one, Toby said slowly: 

* Well, but you can’t take her. Can we?’ 

Luke moved his head. ‘ Hardly.’ I can’t leave her, he thought. 

‘Whatever chance we have of getting through—if we have a 
chance—is much worse if we drag her along,’ Toby said. He made 
one of his vague clumsy gestures. ‘ We shall have had it, in fact.’ 

* Probably.’ 

After a minute, the boy shrugged his shoulders. ‘ It’s up to you. 
You’re the captain.’ 

Glancing at him, Luke felt the same angry helpless love he used 
to feel for his partisans. But they were children, grown men with 
the trusting unreliability of children ; and Toby, younger than any 
of them, was formed, stubborn, responsible. He feels responsible 
even for me, thought Luke wryly. 

* If we don’t take her,’ he said, ‘ she’ll believe we made use of 
her and never meant to take her.’ 

* Does it matter?’ Toby said. 

* No, of course not.’ 

The boy smiled slightly. ‘ I see it matters enough for you to want 
to risk it. Well, why not? It’s no use thinking too much. Only 
muddles you and you don’t know what to do. I’m for taking her.’ 

* My God, I wish I hadn’t got you into this,’ Luke exclaimed. 

* Oh, that——’ his brother laughed. ‘ Don’t be a fool. Could 
you have kept me out? ... It’s just too bad about the police- 
man,” he added reflectively. ‘ Nothing to be done.’ 

‘One thing we can do——’ Luke began. 

He broke off as Dalton came in, with his mother anxiously at 
his elbow. Both of them were trying to behave with ordinary calm 
but, as she fussed between table and cupboard, and Dalton, his 
back to the fire, hands clenched in the pockets of his coat, struggling 
visibly to think of a remark he could make, cleared his throat and 
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coughed, a child would have known they were nervous and on 
edge. Feeling the strain, Luke thought. It amused him. 

Jenny came in. Moving quickly and lightly, she took the plates 
from Mrs. Dalton and began to set them round. 

‘Will it snow again?’ Luke asked. 

Dalton cleared his throat noisily. ‘ No.’ 

‘ Tomorrow, then, we might be able to take your car as far as 
the railway station? How far is it? Ten miles?’ 

‘You won't take it tomorrow.’ 

‘Why not?’ Luke mocked. 

‘Why not? Because you couldn’t get through—that’s why not.’ 

* Suppose we want to try?’ 

* Suppose you’re two damned fools,’ said Dalton violently. 

His violence exploded the tension in the room. With a move- 
ment of panic, his mother stepped between him and the two young 
men. The girl stood still, watching. For less than a moment. 
The telephone rang; she lifted her hands sharply, and the cup 
she was holding fell and smashed. 

As Dalton moved, Luke took hold of his arm, a hold that would 
snap the bone. 

‘T’ll take this one,’ he said. 

He knew instantly that Dalton was afraid. Smiling, he dropped 
the man’s arm and went out, leaving the door open. Toby took 
a careless step closer to Dalton. The others did not move. They 
could hear Luke’s voice, but not what he said. Suddenly he 
laughed. 

* Right,’ he said, shouting. ‘ I'll tell him.’ 

He came back and stood just inside the door, still laughing. 

‘A chap called Agar or Abel promised you a couple of geese 
for Christmas ? ’ 

‘ That’s right,’ Dalton said after a moment. 

‘ They’re ready for you. That’s all.’ He came in. Only to 
look at Dalton made him laugh. His laughter set Toby off, and 
the two of them laughed until it became painful. A sheepish grin 
spread over Dalton’s face. 

* Have you gone crazy ?’ Mrs. Dalton said furiously. She pushed 
the girl. ‘ Pick up those pieces.’ 

Still laughing weakly, Luke went on his knees to help her. He 
touched her hand. 


I have done this before, she thought. An age ago. The dark- 
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ness, the cold, her mother-in-law’s snoring breath. The creaking 
stair. 

Luke gripped her shoulder. He did not kiss her, and let her 
es go atonce. In silence, she gave him the key to the garage padlock 
pe —she had taken it from the pocket of her husband’s coat lying 

e across a chair—and followed him in silence, the slouching shadow 

of Toby beside her, through the kitchen and scullery to the back 
door. 
; Outside, the cold seared her face and drew the nerves of her 
2 chest into an aching tangle. 
‘ She stood watching them manhandle the car out to the road. 
Earlier in the night there had been a moon, but it was already 
below the hills and only a barely noticeable breath of light remained, 
reflected like an image in a distant mirror. The hills on either 
side of the house were opaque shadows, greenish-black because of 
the snow. In an unreal world the bitter cold was the only—and 
piercing—reality. 

It was as her husband had said—the thickest of the snow 
had been blown against the side of the hill, and on the side 
Neos near the edge, the precipice side, there was less than four 

inches. 

Luke drove. It would have been slow going even had the road 
been clear, since the rise here was one in three, then one in two. 
The feeling of unreality did not lift. She was half out of herself, 
in a dream of growing anxiety—one of those sorrowful dreams 
when you must, must, get home, and you walk heavily, trying to 
run, through street after street, none of them quite familiar, streets 
that climb when they ought to have turned down, on and on—in 
a half-dark. 


She must have drowsed . . . How long had they been driving 
—an hour? two hours? The car was dead quiet, the engine 
cut off. 


* What’s happened ?’ she cried. ‘ Why have we stopped ?’ 

Luke laid his hand on her knee. 

‘We can’t get any further,’ he said gently. ‘ Look.’ 

Fe Light was pushing up from behind the hills. They were at a 

sie standstill in thick snow—snow in front, on both sides, a livid 
choking desert. They were at the highest point of the pass, and 
the road was completely blocked ... She felt no surprise, no 

ae panic. I knew it would be like this, she thought—but men are so 

<2 pigheaded and foolish—as one-idea’d as children. They imagine 
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they’re clever enough to trick the rest of the world, and it’s all 
nonsense, they’re children and powerless. 

She glanced at Toby. Grinning at her, he mumbled: 

“Seems we’ve had it, chaps.’ 

‘ All right,’ she said lightly, ‘ what shall we do now?’ 

‘ Wait here in the car,’ Luke said in the same gentle voice. 

* Couldn’t we try to walk?’ 

He lifted his eyebrows. ‘If you like.’ 

They clambered out into deep snow, and at once sank half-way 
up their thighs. Breathless in the thin icy air, they floundered and 
fought their way for a few yards. No use. Give it up. 

From here you were looking down into the other valley—a 
shadowy violet-grey pit, roads and hedges wiped out. Just beside 
them a fragment of rock stuck through the snow. The lichen 
covering it was frozen into a pattern of tiny glittering white cacti. 

* Look,’ she said, pointing. 

“It’s pretty,” Toby murmured. He touched it. ‘ And beastly 
cold.’ 

‘Not colder than I am,’ Luke said gaily. ‘ Come on, let’s go 
back.’ 

Plunging ahead, Toby deepened the track they had made coming. 
She was able to walk back almost easily, Luke behind her, holding 
her up, his hands pressing her waist. To get into the car, out of 
the bitter wind, was a marvellous feeling, like coming into a warm 
room. She sat squeezed between the two young men: she felt 
extraordinarily happy, as though it were a party. She glanced 
confidently at Luke, and saw that he too was filled with the same 
unreasonable and miraculous gaiety. Bending his head sideways 
he kissed her shoulder. Ridiculous, she thought ; I can’t feel it. 
She felt it in every nerve, in her wrists, in the tips of her fingers. 

With enormous difficulty, so little room to stretch in, Toby 
groped about in the bag on the back seat, and brought out a flask. 
It was half full, of whisky. He gave it to Jenny first. She 
swallowed a mouthful and choked, hating the taste. Warmth ran 
through her. Toby, she thought, was only pretending to swallow. 
‘ Here, finish it,’ he said to Luke. 

Holding his head far back, Luke drank what there was, all of 
it, opened the window, and sent the flask spinning out into the 
snow. 

Shocked, she cried: 

‘Why did you do that? It was silver, wasn’t it?’ 
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He looked at her teasingly. ‘ We shan’t need it after this, and 
it’s empty.’ 

Something—excitement ?—happiness ?—fluttered in her body. 
She felt absurdly light, and lightheaded. Am I drunk? she 
wondered. 

‘Were you really going to North Africa?’ she asked, smiling. 

The derisive irony in Luke’s voice was for himself—she knew 
that. 

“You think we were madder than mad, don’t you? If you’d 
taken part in as many fantastic schemes as I have—far more insane. 
And quite a few of them came off. Most of them. Ours didn’t 
seem any crazier or more insane.’ 

‘ But that was in the war,’ she cried. 

* Yes, of course—and this is peace—and the next war is all of 
ten years off, and while you’re waiting for it to start here’s a nice 
sensible chair for you and a typewriter.’ He laughed. ‘I didn’t 
happen to want a typewriter.’ 

‘What did you want?’ 

* Nothing out of the way. A house with a couple of rooms, two 
or three pigs, hams hanging up to smoke in the chimney—and as 
much land as the two of us could manage—my own land.’ 

* Couldn’t you have got it some other way ?’ she asked timidly. 

‘Perhaps. I don’t know.’ 

Toby gave her a reproachful nudge. ‘ You may not think so— 
but it was a damn fine scheme.’ 

With sudden violence, Luke said to him: 

* You’ve got to try to get out of this. If you push off now you 
might, with luck, get on a train somewhere, and get to the cutter 
in time. John’s not going to shove off right away when we don’t 
turn up. He’ll wait three or four days. Why shouldn’t he ?— 
he’s safe . . . It wouldn’t occur to anyone, any sensible police- 
man, that we had been going to leave the country in a small boat 
—in winter. So if you can get there, you’re very likely clear. 
It’s not such a hell of a chance, but you can try.’ 

Toby did not trouble to shake his head. 

‘Don’t talk bloody nonsense,’ he said softly. 

‘What good do you think it does me to have you hanging 
round ?’ 

* I wasn’t thinking of your good,’ the boy smiled. ‘ I’m damned 
happy to miss the boat. I loathe being sea-sick, and I’m always 
sick in a small boat. Bloody sick.’ 
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After a moment his brother said : 

‘I’m asking you to go.’ 

* And I’m telling you that if you could flick me straight on to 
the cutter from here I wouldn’t go. I’m very happy in my work 
here, thank you.’ 

Turning to look directly into the girl’s face, Luke said : 

‘He was always a mule. Do you suppose he can’t grasp that 
we'll manage better without him?’ 

Without giving even a thought to what he was saying, she shook 
her head. She was still exquisitely happy, but her happiness had 
changed : she felt older than the two young men, wiser, protective. 

‘Don’t be silly,’ she said tenderly. 

He did not answer. They looked at each other without speak- 
ing, without any impulse to move. The narrow space between 
their lips and eyes was charged with force. She felt herself falling, 
falling, and shut her eyes. 

A sudden, unlikely sound jerked them open. An aeroplane. 
Almost in the moment they heard it, it was over their heads, 
swooping over the car—then, more slowly, wheeling south. She 
saw it only for a second through the window behind Toby : a ray 
from the sun, rising, still out of their sight below the hills, caught 
and turned it to a blinding knife-edge, a soundless flash. 

* Oh, lovely!’ she cried. 

‘It’s a Tiger Moth,’ Luke said. He smiled at her with a quick 
kindness. ‘ Looking for us.’ 

‘Found us first try, too,’ the boy drawled. ‘ Clever fellows, 
pilots. Bloodhounds of the air—you’re supposed to laugh.’ 

She stared at him, disbelieving. ‘How . . . who sent it?’ she 
stammered. 

‘ The police must be nervous,’ Luke said. He seemed amused. 
* When our friend Dalton woke up this morning he did some ring- 
ing up. Not about his goose, either.’ 

Toby went off into a fit of laughing. It was a crazy reckless 
sound. She shivered. For the first time, she was afraid. She 
felt Luke’s hand, reaching under her sleeve for her bare arm. 

‘ Listen, my darling,’ he said quietly, ‘ you know what to say 
when they talk to you : 

What ?’ 

‘You must tell them that you heard us making off, and came 
down, and I forced you to get into the car and come with us.’ He 
hesitated, and went on in a rougher voice, ‘ He—your husband 
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—he won’t believe you, but he’ll pretend to. If for once in a way 
he thinks quick, he’ll tell them the garage key was in the kitchen. 
Anything. He doesn’t want trouble.’ 

* That’s the ticket,’ the boy murmured. 

‘ And you think I could go back there ’ she was almost too 
sharply hurt to speak—‘ and live with them again—for years and 
years. For fifty years, perhaps.’ 

* My poor child, you must live somewhere.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

The young men exchanged a swift furtive glance—but she had 
seen it, and now she knew what they were thinking. They expected 
—they meant to be killed up here in this bitter cold, leaving her 
alone. With nothing to do but go on living, she thought. Oh, 
cruel... 

As suddenly as it had come, the bitterness left her. If it com- 
forts him to think I shall be all right, she thought, trembling: if 
even now he doesn’t know what death is and what love is—that 
nothing matters, nothing, except to die at the right minute, the 
exact very minute—and one’s own death . . . very well, I want 
to comfort him. 

‘I wish we had some breakfast,’ she said gaily. 

* My poor little love—are you hungry ?’ 

The delighted relief in his voice was a little hard to take: she 
said smiling: 

‘Did you think I was too frightened ?’ 

He took hold of her hand and held it tightly. ‘ The only thing 
I think—you oughtn’t to be here at all, my darling.’ 

‘I’ve had such an ordinary quiet life,’ she said in a light voice. 
* This is the luckiest thing that could have happened. I should 
have stayed there growing older and duller. And now I have 
this.’ She laughed gently, leaning against him. ‘The moment 
you came in I knew you, and I knew we should spend the rest of 
our lives together.’ 

With a mumbled excuse, Toby pulled himself up, and half 
stepped, half fell out of the car, and disappeared behind it. She 
clung to Luke, blind mouth on blind mouth. His hand felt gently 
under her coat, through the opening of her blouse, until he found 
her heart: his fingers pressed there, pressed hard, as though he 
needed to feel in her the source itself of her life. How long? 
Half a minute? She did not hear Toby floundering back. He 
opened the door a crack, and said softly : 
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* Luke, they’re here.’ 

‘Who .. . Luke!’ 

She cried out, because of the suddenness with which he had 
drawn away—leaving her alone. The cold struck her. Both doors 
of the car were open; she saw Toby kneeling in the snow, near 
the car—and the revolver—Where did he have it? she wondered 
crazily. Perhaps he fired once, she wasn’t quick enough to see. 
Abruptly, he keeled over, and lay face upward—the gun dropped 
a few inches from him, jerked from his hand ; a stain spread across 
his jacket : his eyes were wide open. He only looked like a child 
who had slipped and fallen. 

* Luke,’ she screamed, ‘ Luke!’ 

She jumped out and struggled round in front of the car. It did 
not enter her head that the noise she heard was firing. She was 
in time to see Luke stand up, lifting his arm, the revolver against 
his forehead between the eyes. He fell on his face. 

Through a growing deafness, she heard shouts. She could not 
see clearly. In the last minute the sun had thrust past the shoulder 
of the hill, turning the snow into a cloud of intolerable brightness. 
She felt her way into the car, through it, and reached down for 
Toby’s revolver. Fumbling under her coat, she thought: But 
who is it feeling for my heart ? 

Her fingers holding the revolver contracted. She felt a heavy blow. 


One of the journalists—a respectable Sunday paper—decided 
to stay the night. He was in no hurry, an elderly man, sallow- 
faced, with a paunch and an inquisitive pouting lower lip. Mrs. 
Dalton had agreed sulkily to let him stay, and he was taking a 
little trouble, not very much, to placate her. 

‘ Comfortable here,’ he said, looking slowly round the kitchen. 
‘ Not many places like this left in England—they’ve spoiled the 
country with their restrictions and their grand schemes.’ 

Mrs. Dalton softened towards him very slightly. ‘ My husband’s 
great-grandfather built the house.’ 

‘And the family’s been here ever since? That’s good, I like 
that. No happiness—no time for it—with the here today and gone 
tomorrow lives people live now.’ 

‘We were happy enough until this—this horrible business.’ An 
expression of disgust—cockroach under foot, the journalist said to 
himself—crossed her face. ‘ Any decent young woman would have 
been happy here.’ 
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‘It’s perhaps a bit lonely,’ he suggested. 

‘Lonely? What d’you mean? If you have work to do, and 
in your own good house—it would ’a been hers when I’m gone— 
and good meals—what’s lonely about it? And what’s loneliness ? 
An excuse—laziness—only a fool, or a slut, talks about being 
lonely.’ 

Not anxious to argue with her and her all too reasonable fury, 
the journalist nodded soothingly. He glanced briefly at Dalton. 
The man had not spoken: he was sitting, head sunk a little, 
staring fixedly at the fire—not seeing it—seeing what? Ina grave 
voice—a good deal of impudence passes if you keep a decent sober 
face—the journalist asked: 

* How old is she?’ 

Dalton did not move. ‘ Who?’ 

‘Your wife.’ 

Was he going to hit out? No. 

‘ Twenty,’ he said. ‘She was twenty.’ 

* Is,’ Mrs. Dalton said. 

Vicious—but do you blame her? Oh, blame the world—we’re 
all alike. ‘ That’s young, isn’t it? I wonder how desperate you 
are if at twenty you try to shoot yourself—eh ?’ 

‘ A pity she didn’t do it and have done,’ Mrs. Dalton said. 

‘ Nay, you don’t mean that,’ the journalist said seriously. 

* Maybe I don’t. Or maybe I shouldn’t. But I tell you—if I 
was what she is—if I’d done what she was doing—I’d want to be 
dead. That’s all. Except why—why ever—she did it, beats me. 
It does.’ 

‘Oh, if we knew everything,’ he smiled: ‘if there were no 
mysteries. I don’t mind telling you—things I think of doing 
myself, very peculiar and unpleasant things—shock me.’ 

* Yes, but you don’t do them,’ said Mrs. Dalton shrewdly. 

‘I haven’t yet.’ He risked another prod at the silent husband. 
‘What are you going to do?’ 

Dalton’s eyes came round, distrustful. 

* What?’ 

* With her.’ 

‘What business is it of yours?’ 

* People are my business,’ he said after a minute. 

‘Do with her?’ interrupted Mrs. Dalton. ‘ Pack her home. 
Her own home. Two rooms. What else?’ 

Still watching Dalton inquisitively, the journalist said: ‘ You 
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know, if they hadn’t had her with them, they could have walked 
—I don’t say they’d have got far, but it was half a chance. They 
fairly dished themselves taking her.’ 

* Oh, stuff and nonsense,’ Mrs. Dalton said with contempt. 

‘You think so? ... Another queer thing—the boy—Toby— 
why the devil need he have stuck with them?’ 

‘A pair of heartless scoundrels,’ Dalton said, nearly inaudibly. 

* Heartless?’ He cocked his head as if reflecting. ‘I dare say 
they were—but if there’s anything queerer than love and what you 
do for it, don’t scare me with it.’ 

* Love,’ Dalton said. His big rosy face contorted. His mouth 
stayed open, but he said nothing more. 

* You should keep off her,’ his mother said loudly. 

‘Is he going to see her?’ 

‘He is, the fool. I’m out and out against it. He’s going 
tomorrow into Bradford, to the prison hospital. I wouldn’t set 
foot in such a place.’ 

‘ Drive you in if you like,’ the journalist offered. 

He waited. Dalton did not answer. Tired of the game, the 
journalist got up and went out, up to his room to finish his article : 
he was satisfied with it—in his most delicate psychological vein. 
Though I say so myself, he thought, caressing his lower lip. 

The moment he had gone, Mrs. Dalton turned on her son a look 
of baffled concern. She envied the cat lying under the settle, 
licking over a restive kitten. If I could do that, she thought 
angrily. 

‘Don’t you let her get round you, Fred. We don’t want her 
back here.’ 

The blood darkened in his cheeks, ‘ Maybe she doesn’t want 
to come,’ he said slowly. His hands clenched and unclenched 
themselves on his knee ; he watched them as if he had no control 
of them. 

‘ You did everything for her,’ his mother said, helpless, pitying 
him. 
‘I did as I could. I thought she was—satisfied.’ 

‘ Satisfied ! My word, I should hope so.’ 

He stood up and moved restlessly a few steps. He was beginning 
to be resentful again. That’s better, she thought; that’s what’ll 
save us from her. She watched him. 

‘I gave her a good home—anything she wanted. You'd think 
she’d have felt some sort of gratitude—decency——’ 
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* Thinking about it won’t help. In fact it’s bad for you. You 
want to forget, not think.’ 

* That’s easy,’ he said irritably. ‘ And what about the harm it’s 
done this place? A decent honest well-thought-of place, covered 
with mud.’ 

‘Nonsense. In a year’s time who’ll remember, or who'll care ? 
Don’t bring her back, that’s all.’ 

He did not answer. 

After a minute he went over to the window and stood looking 
out. What did she see when she used to stand here ? he wondered. 
Minutes—an hour. What? And acted always as if she was 
happy ... Pain caught him between the ribs. He gasped. She 
was happy, he thought stubbornly. Then when that chap came, 
what happened? .. . Something moved in him, so obscurely, so 
well buried—excitement, a flash like distant lightning—it was 
gone, and he fell, it seemed, heavily, into his usual certainties. I 
know wrong from right, he thought. She must have gone mad 
... madness... To his stupefied anger, he felt that he had 
tears in his eyes. He felt thankful that the nosey parker was 
nowhere round. Love, he thought—how little I know about it. 
My God . . . about anything . . . how little. 


IT 


The room—a small boxed-off end of the ward—had no window, 
only a ventilator high up in the wall behind her bed. So that 
with nothing to see she discovered that sounds are all you need to 
live on. In the early morning, before light, the birds were clear 
and merry, like water dripping in a pail. Then a boy walked 
along the street whistling, and again at night. She felt safe here. 
The moment when she would have to leave, to go out into the 
invisible street, was a remote shadow. 

It moved closer when the door opened to let in on her her 
husband’s big strong body and ruddy face. As he came over to 
the bed she felt his weight about to crush her. She made the effort 
to look at him. In the same instant, her panic fear left her ; she 
felt blessedly, strangely calm, and strong—in spite of her weakness, 
in spite of the effort it was to move her hand across the sheet away 
from him. She did not want to be touched. 

Dalton looked round. There was no chair, only a stool. He 
seated himself on it gingerly—like a cat on a rail, she thought, 
smiling to herself. 

* You’re very white,’ he said, ‘do you feel badly ?’ 
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* No.’ 

He hesitated. She guessed, seeing him more clearly than ever 
in their life, that he had not made up his mind what to say to her. 
Not until this moment. Abruptly he said: 

‘If you want to come back when you’re mended, you can.’ 

Ah, she thought quietly—how kind he is, when he is himself and 
not being sensible and cautious and watching to see that nobody 
gets the better of him. She struggled for a moment to imagine 
what her life would be like if she went back. Ought I to go back ? 
she asked herself. Would it pay for my wickedness? ... In the 
same moment she knew that she couldn’t. Some things that you 
ought to do are beyond your strength, and only disaster comes of 
trying to do them. 

‘ It’s very kind of you,’ she said, warmly, ‘ you’re kind and you’re 
generous. But I can’t—I won’t do it—thank you.’ 

He was hurt and bewildered, and showed it. 

‘ Why ? > 

She was sharply sorry for him. For a long painful breath she 
fought against the temptation to give in to him and his generosity. 
An instinct in her deeper even than her feeling of guilt ordered 
her to reject it. 

‘Don’t be angry with me,’ she said. ‘ You’ve been so decent I 
must tell you the honest truth. What I think is—you mean well. 
But you’d punish me, you couldn’t help it—I deserve to be punished, 
heaven knows, and I couldn’t stand it; I should come to hate 
you for it.’ She hesitated and smiled. ‘ Which do you want to 
do most? Shelter me or punish me? Both, I suppose.’ 

He had a moment of astonishing insight. 

‘I see you can’t forgive me for offering to shelter you after 
what you’ve done.’ 

She smiled again, and her smile infuriated him. 

* You bitch,’ he said, with loathing. 

‘I could forgive you anything,’ she said softly, ‘if you gave it 
for love.’ 

‘I’m what I am—’ she had outraged him—‘ I’m a decent chap, 
you can’t say I ever did a wrong thing I know of. Yet you have 
the cheek to talk to me about love, as you call it. ... A brute 
—lI suppose you know he wounded two men before he shot himself. 
And with the chap he killed . . . And he’s the man you prefer 
to a proper-thinking upright husband. ... There’s something 
wrong with you. You’re possessed—mad.’ 
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She did not speak. 

‘Th’ other one got his quickly,’ he said, with a burst of 
satisfaction. 

* Isn’t it almost as bad to enjoy someone being killed as to kill ?’ 

Dalton stared. ‘ You are mad,’ he muttered. 

She closed her eyes. ‘I’m tired.’ Oh, if only he would go and 
leave her. 

In a changed voice he asked: 

* What do you do with yourself all day?’ 

listen.’ 

* Listen as you like, you won’t hear him,’ he cried. Some- 
thing was torturing him like vitriol running through his body. 
Frightened, he stood up, knocking the stool against the wall. 

‘ Forgive me,’ she said, opening feverishly brilliant eyes. 

‘You did as you wanted,’ he said. 

* You'll get over this. Your mother—everyone—knows you’re 
well rid of me. You can do much better for yourself.’ 

In the doorway he turned and asked derisively : 

‘And what do you think you can do?’ 

‘Tl find something ... You know, it’s not so bad as you 
think to have nothing—you feel free.’ 

Dalton went out. The relief she felt—the limitless air there was 
in the room now that his clumsy body was out of it. Happiness 
seized her, invading all her senses, slowly, softly, like the opening 
in her thin body of immense strong wings . . . I was lying; I’m 
free, yes, but I have everything. 
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An episode in the life of Isabella Bird Bishop (1831-1904) 
BY DOROTHY MIDDLETON 
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to look down the cabin hatch ; but I convinced her that 
no inconveniences are legitimate subjects for sympathy 
which are endured in the pursuit of pleasure.’ 

Thus wrote Miss Isabella Bird, the first woman to be elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, during a tour of the 
Hawaiian Archipelago in the year 1873, and after landing from the 
Jenny—a 60-ton schooner ‘ as sweet as a boat can be which carries 


Note—Sketch made for Isabella Bird to illustrate her costume when riding 
in the Rockies in 1873. 
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through the tropics cattle, hides, sugar and molasses.’ Part of this 
cargo was stowed in the cabin of which the sight made Mrs. Dexter 
feel ill, and which Miss Bird shared with the Captain, his son, 
several large rats (with ‘ portentous’ tails), countless mosquitoes, 
fleas ‘ agile beyond anything’ and a swarm of cockroaches. The 
pleasures Miss Bird was pursuing in spite of these and other ‘ in- 
conveniences’ were the stimulus of new scenes and sights, the 
wonders of nature and the interest of statistics. Above all, she 
sought to recruit her health, so feeble that when living in the 
British Isles she could seldom rise before noon and wore a brace 
to ease the pain of her diseased spine. Her ills were not only 
physical : emotionally, she had a temperament so highly strung 
that only by ceaseless activity could she keep at bay the nervous 
depression and insomnia which afflicted her. Propped on a couch, 
head and back aching, she wrote essays for The Leisure Hour and The 
Sunday Magazine, studied chemistry and made clothes for the poor ;_ 
she was at once an authority on the metaphysical poets of the 
seventeenth century and an exquisite needlewoman. When study 
palled, she would dash from her bed, cross to the Hebrides in 
a winter gale or go visiting in the filthy slums of old Edinburgh. 
The more ill she was, the more arduous were her employments, 
and the life of travel which began with a ladylike visit to relations in 
Canada when she was twenty-three, worked up to a crescendo of 
activity as she grew older and ventured further and further afield. 
The travels of her youth were the travels of an enterprising tourist : 
it was a middle-aged woman who ranged over the dangerous hinter- 
lands of Persia, riding through Kurdistan and down to Trebizond 
and the Black Sea ; she was over sixty before she explored Korea 
and penetrated up the Yangtze ; she was seventy when, on a rest 
cure in Morocco, she rode over the Atlas Mountains on a fine black 
barb given her by the Sultan. 

Her physical frailty was at once a challenge to her enormous 
energy and an excuse for it. The claim that foreign travel was 
necessary to her health was a golden key to freedom, not only from 
the narrow limits of the British Isles, but from the commitments 
into which her fervid emotions led her. She worshipped her sister, 
she adored her chosen friends, but oh! the delight of being on 
the other side of the world, contrasting her lot with theirs, imagining 
them agog for the letters she loved to write, while they awaited 
her return in all the dear familiarity of remembered attitudes. 
For her sister to move house, or for any of her intimates to change 
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their ways in her absence—this verged on betrayal. The 
embroidery that Henrietta, her beloved only sister, had prepared 
for her was stitched in happy nostalgia by a river in Malaya, and 
her best letters were written under a tropical tree or in a snowbound 
cabin. It was a real vexation to discover halfway up a volcano in 
Hawaii that she had left her knitting behind or forgotten her inkpot. 
‘I am a savage at heart,’ she wrote, somewhere between Canton 
and Singapore, ‘ and weary for the wilds first, and then for the 
beloved little home on the wooded edge of the moorland above 
the Northern Sea, which gleams like a guiding star, even through 
the maze of sunshine and colour of this fascinating Eastern world.’ 
After fording the Perak River on a swimming elephant, she wrote 
to Henrietta that ‘ there would have been nothing left to wish for, 
had you been there to see, though you would have tried to look as 
if you saw an elephant moving submerged along a tropical river 
every day, with people of three races on his back !’ 

In that sentence, dashed off while a pet ape splashed a pen in 
her inkpot, lay the charm and the disillusion of her wandering life, 
and the two moods formed an alternating pattern in her life, even 
after the sister who inspired them was gone. In 1878, when she 
was forty-seven, she found herself on the point of marriage and forth- 
with packed her boxes for Japan. She could not face being ‘ an 
invalid wife,’ she told her friend and publisher Mr. Murray, and 
escaped to recruit her strength by riding through Japan on native 
packhorses, and living among the aboriginal Hairy Ainu of remote 
Hokkaido. How did she do it? The family doctor, the deserted 
lover of 1878 whom she afterwards married, once observed that 
his Isabella had ‘ the appetite of a tiger and the digestion of an 
ostrich ’ ; she could eat anything or nothing, and eat it anywhere. 
A meal too rich for any normal stomach, or a handful of rice on 
horseback—she took what came, to feed the flames of that amazing 
vitality, and could afford to ignore the rheumatism, the fatty 
heart, the touched lung of which the doctors warned her as she 
grew older. 

* * * 

Isabella Lucy Bird was born in 1831, of a prosperous middle- 
class family with a powerful tradition of service to God and the 
community. Her grandparents were first cousins, and she was 
doubly related to Samuel Wilberforce, whose influence was strong 
in old Mr. Bird’s house at Taplow. Here members of the Clapham 
Sect were frequent visitors, and Isabella had early recollections of 
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the long, Evangelical Church services which made her back ache. 
Aunt Mary Bird was a missionary in India, Aunt Henrietta had 
refused a clerical suitor on a doctrinal scruple, and pined away ; 
Aunts Rebecca and Catherine, the two whom Isabella best remem- 
bered, took their tea without sugar long after the Emancipation 
of the West Indian slaves had deprived this gesture of its poignancy. 
Her father, Edward Bird, had turned his back on a worldly career 
at the Calcutta Bar to take orders when he was over thirty, and 
had married Dora Lawson, a clergyman’s daughter with a genius 
for teaching which she exercised in her husband’s Sunday school 
and to the benefit of her two daughters. 

Isabella’s key to freedom from this duty-bound world was put 
into her hand at a very early age when doctors recommended that 
the sickly and fretful child should live as much out of doors as 
possible, and she went riding with her father round his Cheshire 
parish—she (then under ten) on one carriage horse and he on the 
other. This was typical of the upbringing of the Bird girls, for 
there were no concessions to childishness in that household ; no 
baby books or fanciful answers to questions were allowed, and the 
children learnt from the beginning to ride a big horse, to read the 
whole Bible, to comprehend the full truth of every subject. When 
Mr. Bird, high-minded and impulsive, moved the family from rural 
Cheshire to labour in the murky vineyard of Birmingham, Isabella 
was barely in her teens ; but she taught in her father’s Sunday 
school and helped to bear the obloquy which his zeal for temper- 
ance and Sunday observance brought upon the family. Finally, 
after a breakdown in health, Mr. Bird accepted the living of Wyton 
in Huntingdonshire (near Cowper’s Olney), where he died in 1858. 
Her father, Isabella declared, had been the mainspring of her life, 
and indeed they were much akin, the able and enquiring mind 
hampered in each by nerves too easily disordered. Henrietta Bird 
seems to have resembled her mother, and it was upon these two 
affectionate but undemonstrative women, with their strong intel- 
lectual interests and deep piety, that Isabella now focused her 
turbulent emotions. 

Mrs. Bird and her daughters went to live in Edinburgh. Miss 
Anna Stoddart, whom Isabella herself designated to write her Life, 
met the family at about this time and describes the elder Miss Bird 
in her thirtieth year as ‘ a small slight figure dressed in mourning 
. . . her white face shining between the meshes of a knitted Shet- 
land veil.’ All who encountered her were struck by her tiny 
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stature, by her large intelligent eyes and her beautiful voice which, 
never raised or hurried, could become monotonous. The vigour 
of her personality made a great impression wherever she went and 
though she was too sharp-witted and too keen an observer to be 
universally beloved, she was certainly admired. The death of 
Mrs. Bird in 1866 concentrated Isabella’s affection even more 
fiercely on her sister, but when Henrietta decided to make her home 
at Tobermory Isabella’s devotion did not extend to living with 
her in what she declared was an unendurable climate. The 
physique which was to withstand the icy winds of the Persian 
uplands, the enervating heat of Malaya, the drenching rains of 
Hawaii, broke down at the mere contemplation of actually living 
in the Isle of Mull; living, moreover, under the shadow of a 
younger sister whom the Islanders had adopted as a kind of local 
saint. She was now at a climacteric of her life ; the constant back- 
ache, the insomnia and nervous fears to which she was a martyr, 
grew worse and worse, and a complete collapse seemed inevitable. 
In truth, the frustrated egoism which is a part of all strong natures 
was struggling to be free and could not find release within the 
range of a Victorian woman. 

At about this time she met the traveller Miss Gordon Cumming, 
busy on her book From the Hebrides to the Himalayas, and was, per- 
haps, inspired to seek herself the outward road. At any rate, the 
doctors prescribed a change of scene and in the July of 1872 Isabella 
left for Australia on a tour designed to last eighteen months. She 
did not linger in the Antipodes and New Year’s Day, 1873, saw her 
embarked on a vessel of rumoured unseaworthiness bound out of 
Auckland for the Sandwich Islands. At last Isabella Bird had found 
herself: a hurricane smote the rickety ship Nevada, the stewards 
(who outnumbered the passengers) went on strike and there was an 
invalid in extremis aboard. Isabella enjoyed it all; she wrote to 
her sister describing the voyage as ‘ very pleasant,’ thanks to the 
‘moral, mental and social qualities’ of her fellow passengers. 
She got out her sewing, helped to nurse poor young Mr. Dexter 
and read The Idylls of the King—in between whiles she joined 
heartily in killing cockroaches with a slipper and in playing quoits. 
She stayed in the Sandwich Islands for six months where she saw 
much of the missionaries and was careful to investigate the religious 
life of the natives ; she shook her head over their easygoing habits, 
but the pagan within her, the lover of light and beauty and of the 
open air, blossomed and flowered. How she loved it! Among 
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other things, she recovered her joy in riding. Her spine had be- 
come so painful that she had given up her favourite exercise, but 
when she saw that European as well as native women rode astride 
in this happy land where it was ‘ always afternoon,’ she determined 
to see if that would suit her better than the conventional side-saddle. 
Isabella had strong views about women’s civilising mission in the 
world and a horror of ‘ masculinity’; at first she feared to be so 
untrue to her sex as to ride ‘ cavalier-fashion,’ but she was persuaded 
to do so and it proved the easiest, the safest, the most enjoyable 
pursuit imaginable. On the comfortable peaked Mexican saddle, 
wearing ‘a dainty bloomer costume,’ she set out to explore the 
Hawaiian Archipelago with a thoroughness which alarmed her 
friends and caused her enemies, when the account of her exploits 
came out, to accuse her of exaggeration and of spinning travellers’ 
tales. Her stories are sufficiently marvellous, less for the sights she 
saw than for the fact that it was she who was seeing them—a delicate 
spinster lady of the narrow Victorian middle class, no longer young, 
she rode up volcanoes, through gulches where she was nearly 
drowned by the water in spate, and across the green open country 
accompanied by admiring, carefree natives crying ‘ Paniola! 
Paniola!’ When she asked her hostess what the word meant, 
‘ Mrs. Rice said, ‘‘ Oh, lassoing cattle, and all that kind of thing.” ’ 
Isabella was ‘ disposed to accept the inference as a compliment ; 
but when I told Mrs. R. that the word had been applied to myself, 
she laughed very much, and said she would have toned down its 
meaning had she known that!’ Her health improved and long 
letters in fine writing on thin paper poured into the cottage at 
Tobermory describing the delights of solitary camping, assuring 
Henrietta that a lady could travel with ‘ perfect security’ in the 
Islands ; she stayed with natives in their huts and she scrambled 
to the top of several volcanoes, where the eruptions filled with 
ecstasy a nature which revelled in the marvellous, the violent and 
the strange. Her heart had been set on ascending Mauna Loa, 
and when a certain Mr. Green asked her to come up with him to 
see what promised to be a fine show of fireworks, she accepted with- 
out hesitation. Miss Bird frequently rode off into the blue with 
a male companion like this, and no one, least of all herself, seems 
to have thought it improper. She got on well with men and rather 
preferred them to her own sex. She confessed once to Henrietta 
that she did not care for ‘ women in the abstract ’ and quickly tired 
of discussing the fashions. Though she felt strongly on women’s 
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mission in the world, their duty to be a civilising influence and to 
maintain moral standards, she does not seem to have given much 
consideration to her own personal relationships with men. When 
the journeying mood was on her, she thought of nothing but getting 
there and was totally unembarrassed by the intimacies of travel— 
a native servant in Japan, an administrative officer in Malaya or 
India, a cowboy in America, it was all one provided they helped 
her to arrive at her goal and made the time pass with their conver- 
sation ; her emotions were fully occupied with the strange sights 
and sounds of nature, and quite unengaged by her travelling 
companion. On this occasion, she and Mr. Green shared a tiny 
tent on the brink of Mauna Loa’s vast crater with their native 
guides, and when the fleas woke her in the night she crawled uncon- 
cernedly over the sleeping bodies of the men to get out of the tent 
and watch the flames. ‘ Circumstances were singular ’ she observed 
to Henrietta, referring merely to the discomfort and strangeness 
of sleeping on ridges of lava within sound of the ‘ roar, clash and 
thunder of the mightiest volcano in the world,’ 14,000 feet above 
the level of the sea by which her Hawaiian friends were quietly 
sleeping. 

The excitement and edification she derived from her volcanoes 
were varied by cosy visits to the homes of settlers and missionaries, 
by studies of the native people in their own homes, by inspections 
of schools and leper settlements, and attendance at church. 
Henrietta was so impressed by the success of the cure, that she 
wrote suggesting she might come out and join her sister. The 
transports came to an abrupt end ; ‘I shall be in the Rocky Moun- 
tains before you receive my hastily-written reply to your proposal 
to come out here for a year,’ she wrote from Honolulu on August 6th, 
1873, ‘ but I will add a few reasons against it, in addition to the one 
which I gave regarding the benefit which I now hope to derive 
from a change to a more stimulating climate.’ Henrietta had, 
indeed, strangely mistaken her part—the passive vocation of the 
Pole to which the needle must point or the mariner be for ever 
lost. The relationship was an odd one, almost as if Henrietta was 
another self to whom Isabella must communicate her every experi- 
ence or be but half a person. And how to communicate an experi- 
ence which they shared? Henrietta would have been as much de 
trop in Hilo as Isabella (one suspects) felt herself in Tobermory. 
After Henrietta’s death in 1880, Isabella encompassed many inter- 
esting and important journeys, but she never again wrote about 
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them so attractively. Her letters are couched in passionately 
affectionate terms—‘ My Own Pet’ is her favourite opening, some- 
times ‘ My Ownest,’ and ending ‘ Its Own Pet.’ Sometimes, when 
she had not received an expected letter, she would write in desperate 
strain, and sign herself ‘ Its Poor Pet.’ Little invented words are 
scattered over the pages ; ‘dil,’ for instance, means dull and in- 
active. Often she would reassure her sister by writing boldly along 
the top of the page ‘ Nothing Annoying in This’ ; any emotional 
difficulties were ‘ annoying ’"—an admirer in Honolulu is described 
as having ‘ quiet, unannoying ways,’ but one is left with the feeling 
that she enjoyed a rather more animated manner in her friends, 
even if at the time it ‘ annoyed’ her. 

Henrietta kept these letters, and they form the basis of the books 
which John Murray published for Isabella Bird with profit and 
pleasure to all concerned. Mr. Murray, in fact, became a great 
friend—she deferred to his opinion in most things, was introduced 
by him to Mr. Gladstone, asked him to help her choose a tricycle, 
and expected him to make common cause with her when she was 
misrepresented in the press. One of her few disagreements with 
this good friend was when she insisted on including in her book 
The Golden Chersonese a grim and realistic account of the prison and 
execution ground at Canton which she had visited at the request 
of the Bishop of Hong Kong. This account should be read by all 
who assume that the Victorians, particularly the women, were too 
squeamish to face the facts of life. Miss Bird read it aloud after 
dinner at a party at her friend Lady Middleton’s and refused to cut 
it out of her book because she thought it was good for people to 
know what happened in ‘ the dark places of the earth’ where justice 
was another name for torture, and criminals were crucified. 

In July, 1873, still dutifully in pursuit of health, Isabella Bird 
left Honolulu for San Francisco, and on September 2 she wrote 
to Henrietta from the solitary beauty of Lake Tahoe in Nevada 
where the stillness was only broken by the sound of a woodman’s 
axe. The pure mountain air of Colorado was said to be good for 
invalids, and Isabella decided to go there, to try and lodge with 
some settler’s family and to see something of the Rocky Mountain 
country which had such a reputation for beautiful scenery. She 
had brought from Hawaii a riding dress consisting of ‘ a half-fitting 
jacket, a skirt reaching to the ankles, and full Turkish trousers 
gathered into frills which fall over the boots—a thoroughly service- 
able and feminine costume for mountaineering and other rough 
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travelling in any part of the world.’ She alighted on the way from 
the train which was carrying her to Cheyenne in Wyoming, and 
had a ride round Truckee, a noisy dump of a town grown up 
literally beside the railway track. Here she spent the night in a 
hotel where a crowd of men drank and shouted in the bar, and the 
only free room was ‘ quite tumbled-looking’ and littered with 
men’s clothing, muddy boots and a rifle. Her first mountain ride 
went very well, apart from a toss taken when her horse shied at 
a grizzly bear, and the man who hired her a mount was not at all 
shocked at her riding ‘ cavalier-fashion,’ which was a relief. Never- 
theless, she was still prepared to throw her leg over the peak of the 
Mexican saddle and ‘ ride sidewise’ in populated districts, bearing 
in mind the harm done by women in uncivilised parts of the world 
‘by noisy self-assertion, masculinity, or fastness.’ Her fury was 
extreme when The Times later reported her as having worn ‘ mascu- 
line habiliments’ during her tour of the Rockies. 

From Cheyenne, by horse or wagon as opportunity offered, 
Miss Bird went south-west towards the eastern foothills of the 
Rockies, looking for some suitable place to stay, and putting up 
with settlers as she went. It was late in the year, and many of 
those invalids who had been doing the ‘ mountain cure’ were 
coming down again into the Plains, and with them the wives and 
children from the more remote cabins and ranches. But she was 
determined to get up into the mountains which lay to the west, 
the sun setting behind them night after night. She meant, if 
possible, to get into Estes Park, one of the famous open spaces in 
the heart of the Rockies, just under Long’s Peak, and which is now 
part of the Rocky Mountains National Park. She arrived on 
September 24 at the dusty little town of Longmount, stewing in the 
setting sun, with flies everywhere. But the St. Vrain Hotel pro- 
vided real tea and from her bedroom, where everyone staying at 
the hotel had assembled to keep cool, the most glorious sunset 
could be seen over the Rockies ten miles distant. She had little 
hope left, so late in the year, of getting up to Estes Park, but when 
she told her story to the landlord—‘a jovial, kindly man ’—he 
declared it would be ‘ a real shame’ not to see so beautiful a piece 
of scenery and if she did not mind the cold and could ‘ ride horse- 
back and lope ’ he thought he could get her an escort for tomorrow. 
Two young men (described by the landlord as ‘ innocent ’—Miss 
Bird sought in vain while in their company to discover what this 
meant) were going up to the Park and would show her the way, 
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and he would hire her a horse. Doubtful of her capacity for the 
venture, apprehensive of her health, Isabella nevertheless closed 
with the offer at once, and her next letter was written ecstatically 
from ‘ Estes Park!!!’ 

Estes Park is some 30 miles from Longmount and is reached 
easily enough today by one of Colorado’s State Highways. But 
for Isabella there was only a devious track through the green cotton- 
woods and golden aspens, running at first through the picturesque 
canyon of the St. Vrain, and rising up to 9,000 feet where a cleft 
in the hills opened out into McGinnis Gulch ; here the trail broad- 
ened between grass verges on which tall pines grew. Isabella had 
been riding for ten hours before she reached the summit and saw 
the lovely upland valley lying a few hundred feet below her, the 
setting sun bright on the Thomson River and on Long’s Peak 
which flamed in the evening light. For once, Henrietta was too 
distant an audience—she must share this moment with someone 
who would understand, and looking round she saw a rough cabin 
by the side of the road which promised human company. A collie 
lay at the door, a beautiful little Arab mare grazed nearby, and as 
she hesitated, a man emerged shaggy enough for a bear, but with 
something gracious in his manner. ‘ Broad and thickset,’ she 
described him after this first of many meetings, ‘ about the middle 
height, with an old cap on his head, and wearing a grey hunting- 
suit much the worse for wear . . . a digger’s scarf knotted round 
his waist, a knife in his belt, and a ‘* bosom friend,” a revolver, 
sticking out of the breast pocket of his coat ; his feet, which were 
very small, were bare, except for some dilapidated mocassins made 
of horse hide.’ 

Jim Nugent, known as ‘ Rocky Mountain Jim,’ was an Irishman 
born in Canada who had run away from home as a boy. After 
a series of adventures, including a spell with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, he came south to the United States in the old heroic 
days of frontier expansion and took service with the Government as 
a Scout, escorting emigrants across the Plains and waging war 
with hostile Indians. His prowess against the Redskins and his 
skill as a pioneer were legendary in his own day, but ‘ the fame 
of his many daring exploits’ was ‘ sullied by crimes’; he drank 
like a fish, was subject to ugly and dangerous moods and was 
morbidly superstitious. On the other hand he was well-read, 
intelligent, quick-witted, generous in a dramatic kind of way, and 
had, when he chose, the manners of a courtier. He was proud of 
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his record, despite its darker side, and flattered by frequent refer- 
ences to himself in the local press ; he liked to talk of the days 
when he rode into town in his Scout’s uniform with its red sash, 
his hair falling in sixteen golden curls on his collar and the girls 
running wild for him. A predatory way with women was not, 
however, one of Jim’s vices ; his reputation for chivalry and the 
respect in which he held ‘ good women’ were well known in the 
Territory, and he was also one of those shaggy characters of whom 
children are instinctively fond. He was about forty when Isabella 
met him, and she found him immediately attractive— such an 
agreeable facility of speech ! ’—but was never quite sure how far 
she was merely dazzled by his charm, nor to what extent the good 
balanced the bad im his nature. He had been a handsome man, 
now marred by his untidy appearance, and by the scars on his face 
where a bear had clawed him—‘ one eye was entirely gone, and 
the loss made one side of the face repulsive, while the other might 
have been modelled in marble’ noticed Isabella, fascinated by the 
deep-set blue of the remaining eye, the fine aquiline nose and the 
well-shaped mouth. She was surprised, however, when this wreck 
of a man, lifting his tattered cap, asked her in a pleasant Irish 
voice what he could do for her ; he even kicked his dog in silence 
instead of swearing at it as she had supposed he would have done 
had a lady not been present. Clearly he was a gentleman and 
likely to be better company than the ‘ innocent ’ young men whom 
she had rather heartlessly left far behind. She asked him for a 
drink of water, which he brought in an old tin, and, when she 
admired some beavers’ paws drying with a litter of skins and 
bones round the unkempt hut, he hung them on her saddle as 
a present. 

* You are not an American,’ he said. ‘I know from your voice 
that you are a countrywoman of mine. I hope you will allow 
me the pleasure of calling on you.’ 

Isabella rode on into the Park with her heart high. She galloped 
the last mile of her journey in the clear frosty air at full speed and 
drew up hungry, excited and happy, at a neat cabin by the side of 
a small lake. Around the cabin were corrals for cattle and all the 
apparatus and outbuildings of a farm. A cheerful-looking man 
ran out to greet her and introduced himself as Griffith Evans, a 
Welshman from the slate quarries near Llanberis who, with his 
partner Edwards, owned the ranch with its thousand head of cattle 
roaming in the Park. The Evans and Edwards families formed 
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the nucleus of a small settlement where visitors, come into the 
mountains for sport or for reasons of health, could be put up during 
the summer. Isabella was at once offered a comfortable little 
cabin for as long as she liked to stay, although it was late in the 
year and the women and children were preparing to go down 
to Denver for the winter. Evans led her into a large room with a 
stone fireplace full of fine logs, round which were grouped rocking- 
chairs and a couch ; on the walls hung skins, Indian trophies and 
antlers. Men were lying about on the floor and a middle-aged 
lady sat writing at the table. 

Isabella was at home at once in what she called the ‘ joviality’ 
of the Estes Park settlement. She did not at first realise that 
this quality in Evans led him to drink more than was good for 
him, and she fell with joy into the strenuous, cheerful life of the 
ranch, finding nothing to disapprove or criticise. The fine air 
revived her; eager to lose no time while the weather held she was 
determined to get to the summit of Long’s Peak (14,000 feet above 
sea-level), and to make a tour of the district with Estes Park as her 
base. Mountain Jim offered to act as guide up the Peak, and with 
the two ‘ innocent’ young men, they set off early in October to 
make the ascent. They carried the minimum of equipment and 
food for the three-day journey, but even so Isabella was loaded 
up with three pair of blankets and a quilt which reached to her 
shoulders on the back of the Mexican saddle, from the horn of 
which hung a pair of Evans’s boots which she had borrowed for 
the climb. Jim turned out looking like a ragamuffin, teasing his 
horse to display her paces to the lady, but such was the grace of 
his manner and so agreeable the flow of his conversation, that 
Isabella soon forgot his appearance and forgave his showing off. 
The three hours’ ride passed in a flash. Miss Bird and Mr. Nugent 
were, in fact, well launched into that delightful borderland between 
friendship and love where time is scarcely long enough for the 
exploration of personalities and the enjoyment of confidence. The 
ride, she wrote afterwards to Henrietta, was ‘ one series of glories 
and surprises, of “‘ park” and glade, of lake and stream, of moun- 
tains on mountains, culminating in the rent pinnacles of Long’s 
Peak, which looked yet grander and ghastlier as we crossed an 
attendant mountain 11,000 feet high.’ The dark pines against 
the faint yellow of the evening sky, diversified by the green and 
gold of cottonwood and aspen, the setting sun throwing a magic 
over all, the eerie sough of the wind, the sudden sight of a homely 
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little valley rich with late hay, the amazing miracle of a lake thick 
with water lilies—‘ Ah ! how magical it was! ’ 

They camped at the timber-line, a big half-moon beaming out 
while the afterglow of sunset lingered, gilding the eternal snow on 
the flanks of Long’s Peak. The two young men had ‘little idea 
of showing even ordinary civilities,’ but Isabella had been told she 
would find Jim a gentleman if she treated him as such, and so she 
did, addressing him always as ‘ Mr. Nugent.’ She assured Henri- 
etta that although his manner was ‘ bolder and freer than that 
of a gentleman generally, no imaginary fault could be found.’ 
He ordered his dog Ring to stay by her as a guard and the faithful 
beast went immediately to lie with his head in her lap, gazing all 
the while at his master. Gathered round the fire, the little party 
sang a few songs, and then listened to Jim’s Red Indian stories and 
to ‘a very clever poem of his own compositibn.” When Isabella 
retired to a ‘ luxurious bed’ of pine-needles, with a saddle for 
a pillow, she lay awake, not in pain or distress of mind as so often 
at home, but in an exaltation of spirit which made nothing of the 
wolves howling beyond the shadows or of the bitter cold. Ring 
lay at her back and in the dying glow of the fire ‘ it was strange to’ 
see the notorious desperado, a red-handed man, sleeping as quietly 
as innocence sleeps. But above all, it was exciting to lie there, with 
no better shelter than a bower of pines, on a mountain 11,000 feet 
high, in the very heart of the Rocky Range, under twelve degrees 
of frost, hearing sounds of wolves, with shivering stars looking 
through the fragrant canopy, with arrowy pines for bed-posts, and 
for a night lamp the red flames of a camp fire.’ 

The 3,000-foot ascent of Long’s Peak next day was an ordeal she 
would always remember ; her fatigue and giddiness were such, 
she insisted to Henrietta, that she would never have reached the 
top ‘ had not “‘ Jim,” nolens volens, dragged me along with patience 
and skill, and withal a determination that I should ascend the 
Peak, which never failed.’ One of the others hinted that a woman 
was too much of an impediment on such an expedition, but Jim 
replied shortly that if he were not to conduct the lady up he should 
not go himself. Once at the summit, Isabella was visited by the 
same glorious feeling of isolation as she had felt on Mauna Loa, of 
being ‘ uplifted above love and hate, and storms of passion,’ stand- 
ing as she was on the backbone of America. 

The descent was nearly as painful as the journey up. ‘ Jim,’ she 
was sure, must despise her lack of strength and courage but he was 
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unfailingly kind, bringing her at last (the young men in unregarded 
attendance) to their camp of the night before. She slept soundly 
in her arbour of pines, waking to a bright moon and with feet so 
cold she came to the fire and sat there the rest of the night with 
Ring beside her, the beloved stars of her homeland a shining pledge 
of stability overhead—the Plough and the steadfast Pole Star, the 
glittering Pleiades and great Orion sprawled over the cold dark 
sky. Thus armoured in thoughts of home and in her own integrity, 
she listened through the northern night to Jim’s melodious voice 
telling her, with tears on his cheeks, of the tragedy of his life, and 
of how ‘ a great sorrow’ in youth had driven him to a lawless life. 
* Was it semi-conscious acting ?’ she wondered, ‘ Or was his dark 
soul really stirred to its depths by the silence, the beauty, and the 
memories of his youth ?’ 

Isabella’s next letter was dated some days later, and written in 
tearing spirits. The shy, pious, little lady of Edinburgh, too busy 
with her studies and her charities for any social life, and too ill 
for amusement, was transformed into the popular ‘ Miss B.’ whom 
Griff Evans would wake at sunrise with a cheery thump on the 
door as he cried: ‘ Will you help drive in the cattle? You can 
take your pick of the horses. I want another hand.’ And very 
well she did it, as well as any man, the cowboys told her, as she 
galloped across the sward, and in and out of the ravines, rounding 
up the cattle through ten hours of the crisp autumn day. ‘On 
Sundays she loved to be left alone with her Bible and prayer-book 
to worship in the ‘ temple not made with hands,’ undistracted by 
the ‘ back view of bonnets.’ In the evenings, the logs piled high 
in the wide fireplace, Evans led the singing in John Peel or Rule 
Britannia, or the dour, teetotal Edwards might be induced to tell 
stories of his march through Georgia with Sherman. Sometimes 
one of the English tourists, up in Estes Park for the elk hunting, 
dashed off strathspeys on the harmonium, and Isabella wrote her 
letters to the noisy wheezing music or to the strains of a mouth 
organ played by a young French-Canadian, his pipe stuck in one 
side of his mouth. The men always had a joke for her when the 
time came for her to say goodnight and to seek her lonely cabin 
across the grass down by the lake, and there were roars of laughter 
at her discovery of the skunk which had a lair beneath her floor- 
boards, and which no one dared disturb. 

Beneath the harmony of the little group lurked danger, of which 
Isabella soon became aware; ‘ Mountan Jim,’ brooding on his 
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dark past in the cabin inMcGinn is Gulch, was at odds with popular, 
cheerful, peppery Evans—both men drank, Griff for sociability, 
and Jim in bitter silence, and quarrels were frequent. But during 
that carefree October, things were easier ; Jim had no ugly fits, 
and day after day Isabella’s heart warmed to see the little Arab 
mare tied by the main cabin while Jim came, as he had promised, 
to call on his countrywoman. She was happy, knowing herself to 
be a different person in her mountain retreat from what she was 
in the cold grey streets of Edinburgh, or in the cluttered peasant 
community of Tobermory soaked in the damp mist of the Western 
Isles. ‘ It is so sad you can never see me as I am now,’ she wrote 
to Henrietta, ‘with an unconstrained manner, and an up-to- 
anything, free-legged air.’ So ‘ up-to-anything’ did she prove 
herself, caring for the horses, washing the dishes, baking the bread, 
telling stories, that Evans asked her to stay for the winter at 6 dollars 
a week to look after him and Edwards after the women went down 
to Denver, where Mrs. Evans was to lie-in. It would mean too 
much baking, she told him jovially, she would rather ride after 
the cattle ; and in any case she could delay no longer if she was 
going to make the tour she had promised herself and see something 
of the country. There was a difficulty, however, before she could 
start ; the Denver banks had stopped payment during a temporary 
financial scare and Evans had been obliged to use for himself a 
100-dollar bill Isabella had given him to shop for her in the capital. 
Griff was somewhat shamefaced, but suggested he should let her 
have a horse as security for the enforced loan, an arrangement 
which, together with the eventual repayment of the 100 dollars, 
turned out to be thoroughly satisfactory. 

On October 20, therefore, despite the imminence of winter, 
heralded by a heavy storm of snow in the Park, Isabella set off on 
Birdie—a bay Indian pony ‘ with legs of iron, fast enduring, gentle 
and wise ; and with luggage for some weeks, including a black silk 
dress,’ strapped behind her saddle. Jim met her to say good-bye 
on the Longmount Trail ; looking wild, as usual, but fascinating 
her by his ‘ gentle, cosy manner,’ as he leant for a minute on her 
horse and said: ‘ I’m so happy to have met you. So very happy 
—God bless you,’ and she rode on gaily, escorted by the musical 
French-Canadian, who looked after her most carefully—‘ I do like 
a gentleman who always knows the right thing to do and say,’ 
she commented, Which was more than could be said for the 
egregious Colonel Heath who, under the mistaken impression that 
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Miss Bird was rich, tried to force his company on her when she 
rode alone out of Longmount next day, and poured inept flattery 
into her ear—* Making love was the only phrase’ for his manner. 
‘I might have said he proposed ten times. I never spoke but to 
snub him, but a man bent on money is not easily snubbed.’ 

The ride from Longmount to Denver was long and dull, 30 miles 
of featureless prairie with only an occasional herd of lean Texan 
cattle, a solitary horseman with rifle over his knees, or a covered 
wagon labouring along the barely discernible trail, to break the 
monotony. She had been told to ‘steer south, and keep to the 
best beaten track,’ and so she rode all day, and raced the gathering 
storm until, coming to a brow of the prairie in the late afternoon, 
she looked down upon Denver, ‘the great City of the Plains, the 
metropolis of the Territories.’ Mrs. Evans and the children wel- 
comed her warmly and she lost no time in mapping her route for 
what she called her ‘ ravage’ in the Rockies. Birdie was to be 
her only transport and, independent and completely mobile, she 
planned to make south for Colorado Springs and to come back 
through the foothills. This would show her such famous places 
as the Great Gorge of the Manitou and the fantastic rock formations 
grouped in the Garden of the Gods, and if the weather held on the 
high ground, she meant to ride up westward and to stand on the 
Great Divide. 

In the twenty or so years since the Territories of America’s Far 
West had been opened up, Denver had developed into a respectable 
city, ‘a shooting affray in the street is as rare as in Liverpool, 
and one no longer sees men dangling to the lamp-posts when one 
looks out in the morning! It is a busy place, the entrepét and 
distributing-point for an immense district, with good shops, some 
factories, fair hotels, and the usual deformities and refinements 
of civilisation.’ Isabella was impressed by the large number of 
saloons, by the wild-looking characters lounging around who 
probably found the restraints of civilisation as irksome as she did 
the obligation to ride ‘ sidewise ’ through the capital. She studied, 
with her observant eyes, the masculine crowds which thronged 
the streets—huntsmen and trappers ; men of the Plains with belts 
and revolvers ; teamsters in leather suits; horsemen with hairy 
buffalo-hide boots; Broadway dandies in kid gloves; English 
tourists, supercilious yet comely ; inscrutable Indians on their tiny 
ponies; here, she knew, was where men like Mountain Jim, 
Buffalo Bill and the rest came to spend the money they made 
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trapping and hunting, to paint the town red, to show off before the 
few women who had come so far into the wilderness. 

As soon as her plans were complete, she rode south towards 
Great Platte Canyon, in and out of creeks, ravines and canyons, 
putting up at ranch or settlement as occasion offered or compelled. 
At one rough cabin, she was amused to find the roost ruled by a 
fierce woman who smoked a clay pipe which she handed round 
the family ; at another refuge for the night she melted the sus- 
picions of some dour pioneers by peeling potatoes and making 
scones. For the most part, however, she was made cheerfully 
welcome, the women exclaiming at her frailty and her amazing 
courage ; the men, she observed, generally assumed she was as 
strong as themselves—‘ up-to-anything’ in fact. One night she 
came through a snowstorm to a millionaire’s ranch with hot water 
laid on, where a ‘ bright-looking, elegantly-dressed girl,’ the sister 
of the owner, presided over a staff of negro servants. She rode 
into Colorado Springs, 150 miles from Denver, a week after leaving 
the capital, draped in a long skirt and with her leg thrown over 
the saddle-horn : ‘ a queer embryo-looking place,’ she thought it, 
* yet rising, and likely to rise.’ She stayed in a boarding house and 
was horrified to witness a death-bed scene—a poor young con- 
sumptive, come to Colorado in the hope of a cure, died in a room 
with a door open to the house kitchen and Isabella, talking to the 
landlady by the fire, could see from where she sat a pair of feet 
sticking out from the bedclothes ghastly and immobile, and hear 
the sobs of the dead man’s brother. Such scenes were common 
enough, the landlady assured her. 

She rode up through the Uté Pass among Colorado’s most exotic 
scenery—strangely coloured rocks and great gorges all around her 
—with a loose shoe clinking dismally on Birdie’s foot, into Bergens 
Park. On November 1, with winter bearing down on the moun- 
tains, she rode north-west and still upwards towards the Great 
Divide of the Rockies, through tracts of forest, masking who 
could tell what wild beast ready to spring out of the shadows ? 
But there were always cabins for a night’s rest ; one where lived 
a homely German family, another where she slept for eleven hours 
after a quiet evening rocking the cradle. She grew to love Birdie 
and to understand the little bronco pony’s tricks—the way she blew 
herself up when being girthed, and wheedled for sugar at the end 
of the day as Isabella rubbed her down. A group of men at one 
of her ports of call spent the evening arguing about the best way up 
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to the Divide, and agreed in nothing but that it was the worst 
road in the Rocky Mountains, likely now to be thick in snow. 
She found her way, however, riding across the northern tip of 
the mining area of South Park and up the Breckenridge Pass. 
Her way was beguiled by a picturesque stranger met on the road, 
none other than Comanche Bill, who was one of Colorado’s famous 
characters and compared favourably with Isabella’s own desperado 
in Estes Park by being so very well turned out. His hair (can Miss 
Bird have been exaggerating ?) hung in curls nearly to his waist ; 
he wore a beaded buckskin suit and large brass spurs and was 
provided with an arsenal of weapons. Comanche Bill’s parents 
had been killed in a massacre years before at Spirit Lake, his sister 
had disappeared and he had been seeking her ever since, slaying 
every Indian he saw, in revenge. To Miss Bird, his manner was 
‘frank and respectful’ as he showed her the watershed of the 
Rockies, where snow trickled down east towards the Platte and the 
Atlantic, and west into the Colorado and the Pacific ; bidding her 
a courteous farewell, he went on his way while she turned back for 
the Denver road. She stumbled that night into a tipsy party at 
Hall’s Gulch, and was greeted by a man in the ‘ good-natured and 
sapient stage of drunkenness.’ Whisky, she wrote to Henrietta, 
was the curse of the West ; ordinary crime hardly existed, doors 
were never locked and property safe, a woman might ride any- 
where alone (Isabella always assured Henrietta that this was so in 
whatever outlandish part of the world she was travelling). But 
whisky led to murder and to every kind of degradation. Hall’s 
Gulch was the only place where she had seriously bethought her 
of the pistol Jim had insisted on her carrying and which she found 
throughout her ride an intolerable encumbrance. 

She reached Denver on November 9g, at the end of a 600-mile 
*‘ ravage,’ and was glad of the chance to go to church again and 
to hear ‘ the grand old prayers.’ From Denver she made a short 
sally into the hills to see the famous Green Lake, situated on the 
timber-line at 9,000 feet, above the gloomy mining village of George- 
town, which was so high and shadowed by the mountains that the 
sun hardly penetrated its streets in winter. She had come up to 
Georgetown by rail and could only get a horse to go to the Lake 
by assuring the man at the stables that she was, in truth, the ‘ Eng- 
lish lady ’ who was riding in the Rockies ; he would hire a mount 
to no one else, so late was the afternoon and so dangerous the ride, 


She returned to Longmount by way of Golden City and Boulder, 
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and there paused to consider. Evans was still in Denver, but she 
had met him on the road and he had assured her that although the 
Estes Park establishment was being packed up for the winter, the 
Edwards family was still there and expected her back. She had 
little money left, and the panic in the Territory had not subsided 
sufficiently for her to get her cheques cashed. If she went back 
to Estes Park, she could live without ready money until Evans or 
his partner repaid the 100 dollars ; there would be someone there 
to ride with her to the nearest railhead and take back her horse. 
It did not, after all, seem a very hard fate to go back to her ‘ grand, 
solitary, uplifted, sublime, remote, beast-haunted lair.’ Next 
morning, at eight o’clock, she started alone up the trail from Long- 
mount, carrying the mail-bag. 

It was dark at the top of the pass, and she looked eagerly for a 
light in Jim’s cabin; there was none, but farther along the trail 
she heard a dog bark and called ‘ Ring!’ at a venture. The old 
dog jumped joyfully up to lick her face, and close behind him she 
heard the gentle, loved voice of her desperado, greeting her back. 
Jim came with her down to the ranch, telling her that the Edwardses 
had left the day before and had meant to go straight through to 
Denver without calling at Longmount. There was some mutual 
dismay when Isabella arrived at the ranch to find there only two 
young men, Kavanagh and Buchanan, who had been hunting 
in the Park and had agreed to care-take until the return of Evans 
and Edwards from Denver in what they hoped would be a few 
days’ time: actually, it was a whole month before the owners 
reappeared. However, Isabella was ready as usual to make the 
best of an unconventional situation, and told them frankly that 
as she had no money to live elsewhere she must stay, and was pre- 
pared to take her share of the chores. ‘ Nothing could exceed 
the courtesy and good feeling which these young men showed.’ 
Isabella soon transformed the untidy, comfortless air of the dis- 
mantled parlour, whisked out an old shawl for a tablecloth and 
unpacked her little store of tea. They lost no time in allotting 
their duties, and spent the next four weeks happily together. 
Cooking was divided between them, and Mr. Kavanagh (a miner 
by trade) proved a skilful baker, while Isabella could make 
‘ splendid’ puddings ; the men brought in wood and water and 
the lady washed up and set the rooms to rights. When everything 
was in order, Isabella enjoyed glorious rides in the Park. She 
had become ‘ tolerably expert with a lasso’ and, when she tired 
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of Birdie’s familiar paces, used to rope another horse (preferably 
a large one) and race the young men over the frosty grass. In the 
evenings, she changed into her black silk dress and mended her 
threadbare flannel riding-suit. It was such a change from England, 
she observed severely to Henrietta, where women were supposed 
to be incapable of work—it was all ‘ so hollow and sickly, that idea 
at home of degradation in manual labour. I am quite sure,’ she 
added, writing from the snowbound cabin, ‘ that all women except 
weaklings like you would be better for stirring about their own 
homes.’ 

But the long journal letter on which are based the final chapters 
of her book on the Rocky Mountains was not written throughout 
in so brisk a vein. Returning to Estes Park had involved Isabella 
in a difficult emotional situation from which she longed to retreat 
into Henrietta’s impersonal calm, just as she was accustomed to 
retreat from her devotion to Henrietta by departing on her travels. 
‘I am always thinking of my own darling,’ wrote the elder Miss 
Bird. ‘I keep its picture always on the table by me,’ and she read 
over and over again the ‘ nice words ’ in Henrietta’s letters, begging 
her to be demonstrative and affectionate. For Jim Nugent had 
told her, in the course of a long, wild ride in a snowstorm, that 
he loved her ; he had first become aware of his feelings on the 
expedition to Long’s Peak, and her absence had but confirmed 
them. Now she understood why he had been so silent—so ‘ dil ’— 
since her return, but having confessed his trouble he made up for 
the silence by pouring into her unwilling ears the story of his mis- 
spent life. Much she had heard before (for Jim was an Irishman 
and not reticent), but some of the more disgraceful episodes he now 
disclosed were new to her and distressed her immeasurably. Years 
afterwards, when Jim was dead, she declared that the things he 
told her that afternoon ‘come between me and the sunshine, 
sometimes, and I wake at night to think of them.’ Horrified, 
alarmed and strangely thrilled, her dominating emotion was yet 
pity ; she felt torn with regret that such a lovable and fascinating 
man, one with ‘ real genius,’ should so have ruined his own life. 
‘ He is a man any woman might love, but no sane woman would 
marry,’ was her verdict when she thought it over, knowing how 
deeply he drank and how ungovernable was his temper. Having 
thoroughly distressed and frightened her, so that she was in tears 
and speechless, Jim wheeled his horse round into the falling snow 
and declared as he rode off his intention of camping out on the 
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Range till she had gone. She tried to compose herself, but as night 
fell her thoughts turned to the desperado freezing for love of her 
out on the hillside. 

Some days later he walked into the parlour, and asked her, with 
chilly politeness, if she would care to have pointed out to her 
a trail she had wanted to know about—he was off on a long trap- 
ping excursion and if she could find her own way back he would 
take her so far. No reference was made to their last encounter, 
he coughed dismally throughout the ride, and displayed about as 
much animation as a corpse ; when he said good-bye to her at 
the parting of their ways he barely touched her hand in farewell. 
Isabella was thoroughly piqued, and, thinking him out of the way, 
wrote him a prim and angry note (beginning ‘ Dear Sir’ and 
ending ‘ Yours truly, I.L.B.’) begging him to keep out of her 
sight for the time she was obliged to remain in Estes Park, since 
his ‘ blameworthy’ conduct had caused such restraint between 
them. Riding to his cabin, she met him on his way back looking 
miserably ill—an old arrow wound in his lung troubled him, he 
told her pathetically, and he was going to bed ; it was good of her 
to write, he added, taking the note with mournful courtesy and 
putting it unread in his pocket. Poor Isabella! she rode back 
swiftly, her heart full of pity—she longed to bring him back with 
her, to ‘ make him warm tea and be kind to him.’ Next day, the 
play-acting came to an end between them. On an impulse, 
Isabella saddled Birdie and galloped towards the cabin in McGinnis 
Gulch, convinced that Jim was dying, only to meet him riding 
towards her with a chastened countenance and a request for ‘ an 
hour’s conversation.’ 

They sat under a tree, their only companions Birdie and the 
little Arab mare, and talked quietly in the lull which mercifully 
succeeds great storms of emotion. He told her ‘ rationally and 
calmly ’ of his situation and prospects—of his squatter’s claim here 
in the mountains, his forty head of Texan cattle and his trapping 
skill. He hinted wistfully that perhaps Miss Henrietta Bird might 
come out and join them in Estes Park ; (one cannot help thinking 
Isabella’s affection blinded her when she assured Henrietta how 
much she and all their friends would like him). But Isabella 
* told him that if all circumstances on both sides had been favour- 
able and I had loved him with my whole heart, I would not dare 
to trust my happiness to him because of whisky.’ There were no 
histrionics that day, and although she knew that her earnest pleas 
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to him to give up drink made little impression, they both felt 
happier for their talk. 

Was she in love with him? ‘ There’s a man I could have 
married,’ she admitted later in her journal to Henrietta, and from 
first to last he was fascinating, lovable and her very dear friend. 
She liked a man who could talk well, and, what is more, Jim 
epitomised for her the wildness of nature to which she had given 
a heart no human was ever wholly to possess. As for him, one can 
but guess that he admired her gallant spirit and respected her 
thorough goodness, untainted as it was by any trace of complacency ; 
Isabella Bird never expected people to be any better than they 
were, nor claimed any extraordinary virtue for herself. And she 
was such good company! Despite her piety, she could make Jim 
laugh like a schoolboy with anecdotes of their mutual acquaintance, 
told with just enough malice to be funny, but never meanly. When 
he felt serious, she could meet him in conversation on a higher 
plane ; his superior in knowledge of the poetry he loved, willing 
to be taught by him about the ways of nature and of the wild 
country where both were at home, there was no limit. to their 
pleasure in each other’s company. He was clever enough, too, 
to be amused at her not being afraid of him, or impressed by his 
dramatic moods. Although Jim rather valued his reputation as 
a terror, it was perhaps a pleasant novelty to encounter a cultured 
little woman of 4 feet 114 inches who did not shrink from him. He 
tried her pretty high one day by firing a shot over her head as she 
rode down the Longmount trail in a snowstorm, and followed up 
this demented gesture by pulling her from her horse igto his cabin, 
scolding her for being out on such a day. She answered him with 
such spirit that he burst into a roar of laughter and they sat down 
to drink coffee very companionably by the fire. She then rode 
on as she had intended, wondering (not for the first time) how far 
Jim’s moods were put on for effect. Once, it is true, she dreamt 
he levelled a gun at her in earnest, but even in her sleep she knew 
she was in no danger. 

After their talk under the tree, something of the old companion- 
ship returned. She went riding with him, and once spent an after- 
noon in his cabin, chaperoned by Mr. Allen, a foot-loose young 
student who had turned up at the ranch, where he ate more than 
his share. She had written an account of the ascent of Long’s 
Peak for the Denver magazine Out West and had brought it to Jim 
to criticise ; forgetting, in a self-absorption typical of her, that 
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their unlucky love had sprung into being on that expedition. She 
felt strangely at home in the squalor of the trapper’s hut: they 
talked of poetry and spiritualism and she read her article to him, 
while Mr. Allen (who had literary pretensions) listened unre- 
garded. But she knew things could not last thus ; though she was 
* howling fearfully’ (one of her little expressions when writing to 
Henrietta) at the idea of leaving Estes Park, there was sense in 
the Scots proverb ‘ Better a finger off than aye wagging.’ The 
delay in the return of Evans and Edwards, for which she was 
bound to wait, was becoming serious from a practical point of view 
for provisions were very low, the cows all dry and the hens not 
laying ; the weather was worsening and there were falls of snow, 
so that the young men had difficulty in shooting or fishing for 
the pot. Jim’s temper was worsening too, and when the party at 
the cabin invited him on November 25 to the Thanksgiving Day 
dinner for which Isabella had saved some rations, he refused 
ungraciously, railing at life’s injustices in a difficult meeting she 
had with him among the bones and hides round his dismal hut. 
But the owners came up at last, Isabella’s loan was repaid and when 
Jim offered to ride with her to the Plains and bring back her horse 
there was nothing to keep her. As a gesture of goodwill, her 
desperado came to dine on her last evening in his best clothes and 
so tidy she affected not to know him—even to the famous sixteen 
gold curls arranged to fall on his collar for her to admire, as other 
women had done in the pride of his youth. But though he was 
at his most clever and amiable and Griff Evans exclaimed on what 
good company he was, she sensed again the hostility between the 
two men, grieved for her friends and feared for the future. 

Her companions of the last month bade good-bye to her next 
day with real regret, wishing they could always be as ‘ quiet and 
gentlemanly ’ as when a lady was with them. Young Allen, in 
what Isabella rather ungratefully describes as a ‘ high-falutin’ 
style,’ chimed in that by the time summer came round again their 
manners would have gone to pieces without her influence. Evans 
then rode with her up to McGinnis Gulch and before she left with 
Jim she had the satisfaction of seeing her two friends shake hands 
‘ kindly.’ 

Jim and Isabella set off, she riding his Arab mare on the saddle 
she had used for her 600-mile ‘ ravage.’ The first time they had 
ridden together, the day had passed in a flash, so agreeable had 
been his conversation ; today, she had made him promise he would 
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‘neither hurry nor scold,’ and they talked quietly of serious sub- 
jects, he repeated poetry to her, and so engrossed was her attention 
that evening came upon them before she was aware. They spent 
the night with a young Mr. Miller whose orderly ways and cheerful 
welcome commended him at once to Isabella, for he had the ‘ clear 
eyes and manly self-respect which the habit of total abstinence 
gives.’ He finished the dishes in ten minutes after supper, and 
was ready to sit down and smoke at ease while a woman would 
have been fussing about till bedtime. The young settler and the 
desperado discussed—of all things—the best ways of making bread 
and biscuits, and one wrote out a recipe for the other, to Isabella’s 
great amusement. They combined to make her comfortable for 
the night, heating a stone for a hot-water bottle, warming blankets 
for her and piling up the fire to combat the mercury falling to 
eleven below zero. 

Next day they left for the last thirty miles to the stage-coach 
which was to take her to the railway at Cheyenne. She did not 
wish to remember it was her last day, her last ride, her last con- 
versation with Mr. Nugent. He rode mostly in silence, pining, 
she innocently supposed, for the mountains they were leaving ever 
further behind them. They heard as they began to come to 
houses that there was to be a dance at the inn on the road where 
they were spending the night and, low-spirited and overwrought 
as they both must have been by this time, the news alarmed them. 
Suppose, thought Isabella, Jim drinks and gets into a quarrel, while 
he confessed he had dreamt the night before that just such an 
incident had occurred and he had killed a man. When they got 
there they found that only a quiet regular gathering of neighbours 
was on hand, and that they could stay in the kitchen and need not 
join in. The men came crowding to peer in at the door when 
they heard it was ‘ Rocky Mountain Jim’ sitting there, so quietly, 
with the children of the house on his knee pulling his hair. They 
may, too, have come to look at the lady with him, the fame of 
whose exploits as a horsewoman had spread through Colorado, 
but if so Isabella was too modest to mention it. 

Eventually the dancing began, and the two strangely-assorted 
friends were left alone, she to write her eternal letters while he 
copied some poems she had brought to his notice, reading them 
aloud to her, ‘ with deep feeling.’ Then writing was put aside, 
and she spoke to him for the last time, begging him to reform his 
life before it was too late. ‘ It might have been once,’ was all he 
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said. ‘ He has excellent sense for everyone but himself,’ she wrote 
in her last letter from Colorado, ‘ And . . . a gentleness, propriety, 
and considerateness of manner surprising in any man.’ 

There was no lying awake that night, when she went at last to 
bed in a tiny room with the women of the family, no nightmare of 
violence, only a deep and somehow happy conviction which followed 
her into her dreams that the parable of the one repentant sinner 
and of the ninety-and-nine just persons was meant specially for 
Jim ; he had told her he said his prayers and believed in God, and 
to God (the Merciful Father of her constant imagining) she must 
leave him. Her last sight of him was as the Greeley coach rattled 
away next morning, and she watched him ride off over the snow, 
the sun glinting on his yellow hair. Five months later he was 
dead. The enmity which had smouldered so long between him 
and Evans burst into flame, guns were drawn, and Griff shot him 
down near the cabin where Isabella had lived so gaily, and where 
Jim used to tether his mare when he came to call. He lived long 
enough for Isabella to hear the news of the affray before his actual 
death ; she declared that he came before her in her room in the 
Swiss hotel where she was then staying, at the very moment he 
breathed his last, in fulfilment of a promise they had made each 
other at parting. Five different versions of the quarrel were 
written to her, but she kept them to herself, lamenting in bitter 
anguish (of which she made no secret) that Jim should have died 
as recklessly as he had lived. Of her grief for him as a man, Miss 
Stoddart’s discreet and admiring biography makes no mention. 


It was five years before Isabella gave the world her story of the 
Colorado visit, which was published in The Leisure Hour in a series 
of articles in 1878, and as a book by John Murray, with the title 
A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains, in 1879. By then, she was off 
on her travels again, touring Japan and Malaya where she rode 
her first elephant and dined with pet apes. Soon after her return 
from the Far East in 1880, her sister died and Isabella was thrown 
into a transport of grief from which at first there seemed no escape. 
She was rescued from her despair by Dr. Bishop, who had looked 
after both sisters for some years, and from whose proposals Isabella 
had fled to Japan and the huts of the Hairy Ainu. They were 
married in the following year, the bride perversely refusing to 
discard her deep mourning for the ceremony. Dr. Bishop, a shy, 
gentle and studious man, wonderfully unselfish and a born healer, 
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was ten years younger than his famous wife ; he used to say ‘ my 
only rival in Isabella’s affections is the high table-land of Central 
Asia,’ and he gave her freedom to travel whenever she liked. He 
might have completely taken Henrietta’s place in her life, had he 
not, in the course of his work, contracted a fatal disease of which 
he died after only five years of marriage. 

Mrs. Bird Bishop, as she liked to call herself, was by now fifty- 
five years of age, but she was not done with travelling. Between 
her husband’s death in 1886 and her own in 1904, she visited 
India, Persia, China, Korea and Morocco ; she went up the Han 
River in a small boat and rode over the Korean hills on half-broken 
ponies when she was well over sixty. Her bereavements, and her 
emotional nature, led her to turn more and more to the comfort of 
religion, and she had herself baptised by Dr. Spurgeon in 1888 
as a gesture of dedication to missionary endeavour throughout the 
world. Her strong practical sense did not desert her, however, 
and when in India she founded mission hospitals in Kashmir and 
at Amritsar in memory of her sister and husband. The books she 
wrote after Henrietta’s death have little of the individual sparkle 
which make Six Months in the Sandwich Islands, A Lady’s Life in the 
Rocky Mountains, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan and The Golden Chersonese 
so delightful, but she lost none of her faculty of observation—in 
fact she reinforced it by becoming an expert photographer. She 
wrote to Mr. Murray from Seoul on January 23, 1897, that the 
‘ fascination of being behind the scenes in an Oriental Kingdom is 
great, and it has been a matter of very deep interest to watch the 
slow unfolding of Russian policy of which the British Consul 
General thinks the Foreign Office is entirely unaware and will 
only become aware when it is too late to check it.’ 

The final pages of Miss Stoddart’s Life of Isabella Bird, written 
with deep devotion in the minor key, reveal (rather incongruously) 
a dumpy, indomitable figure, clad in neat black or in Chinese 
brocade, in a state of almost perpetual motion. She moved house 
constantly, each new home being furnished with enthusiasm and 
abandoned with extravagant regrets, but never really lived in. 
Her journeys, even in England, were fraught with drama—the 
worst storm in memory overtook her on her way to a missionary 
meeting at Macclesfield—out with a friend at Tobermory she fell 
over a cliff—she stunned herself by ranning into a wall of Fulham 
Palace when the guest of the Bishop—she crushed her thumb in the 
door of a railway carriage during one of her frequent lecture tours. 
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In her seventieth year she ordered a tricycle because she needed 
more exercise, but before she could enjoy its use she was off to 
Morocco for ‘a rest.’ She landed on the shores of Africa after 
being swung over the ship’s side in a coal basket, camped out in 
a wet field in a storm, was able to ride thirty miles a day without 
fatigue on a horse so big she could only mount him with a ladder. 
Well might the Sultan of Morocco hope that when his hair was as 
white as Mrs. Bishop’s he might have her energy. ‘So I am not 
quite shelved yet!’ she wrote home complacently. 

After a year or two in England, she declared her health was too 
delicate to endure ‘even the quietest life in London’ and was 
packing her trunks for China when she fell really ill. She died 
in Edinburgh a year later, on the move to the last, from nursing 
home to lodgings and back, a circle of devoted women and intel- 
lectual men constantly around her. Limbs, heart and lungs failed, 
but still her brain was clear and lively and her iron digestion stood 
by her ; her friends, dismayed by the invalid’s capricious appetite, 
found she could be tempted by such unlikely delicacies as a Scotch 
bun, a game pie, a stuffed leveret. She died as she had lived, in 
flight from life’s humdrum routines, under a hired roof, with her 


luggage corded and labelled for a strange port on the other side 
of the world. 


Biographical Sources 
Hitherto unpublished letters to her sister and friends. 
Lire or IsABeELLA Birp, by Anna Stoddart (1906). 
Books by Isabella Bird 

Stx Monrtus IN THE SANDWICH IsLANDs (1875). 

A Lapy’s Lire In THE Rocky Mountains (1879). 
UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN (1880). 

Tue CHERSONESE (1883). 

Korea AND HER NeIcHBours (1898). 
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Church of England thoughts 
occasioned by hearing the bells of 
Magdalen Tower from the Botanic 

Garden, Oxford, on St. Mary 

Magdalen’s Day 


BY JOHN BETJEMAN 


oh I see the urn against the yew, 
ae The sunlit urn of sculptured stone, 
Boz 3 I see its shapely shadow fall 
’ On this enormous garden wall 
a Which makes a kingdom of its own : 
4 A grassy kingdom sweet to view 
= With tiger lilies still in flower 
ei And beds of umbelliferae 
Ranged in Linnaean symmetry 
geil All in the sound of Magdalen tower. ; 
A multiplicity of bells, 
Le A changing cadence, rich and deep, 4 
rd P Swung from those pinnacles on high | 
a3 To fill the trees and flood the sky i 
igs And rock the sailing clouds to sleep. . 
A Church of England sound, it tells 
Of ‘ moderate’ worship, God and State, | 
Where mattins congregations go 
3 Conservative and good and slow 
To elevations of the plate. 
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And loud through resin-scented chines 
And purple rhododendrons roll’d, 

I hear the bells for Eucharist 

From churches blue with incense mist 
Where reredoses twinkle gold. 


Chapels-of-ease by railway lines 

And humble streets and smells of gas ! 
I hear your plaintive ting-tangs call 
From many a gabled western wall 

To Morning Prayer or Holy Mass. 


In country churches old and pale 

I hear the changes smoothly rung 
And watch the coloured sallies fly 
From rugged hands to rafters high 


As round and back the bells are swung. 


Before the spell begin to fail, 

Before the bells have lost their power, 
Before the grassy kingdom fade 
And Oxford traffic roar invade, 

I thank the bells of Magdalen Tower. 
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Fragments of a Balkan Journal 
BY LESLEY BLANCH 


spent in the Balkans shortly after the war. As I saw more of the 
small details than the whole scene, and a range of local-colours rather 
than purely red or white interpretations, they are not so much in the nature 
of an Iron Curtain-raiser as a personal or private view : a peep-show on 
the panorama as it was then, and as I believe much of it remains still, 
an unchanging backcloth to the shifting scene. 


T™« following notes are some made during the two years we 


Balkan Fever. 


To love the Balkans is perhaps an acquired taste. I do not 
know. But once you have the taste it becomes an obsession. No 
other scene will do. Dazzling capitals, superb scenery, comforts, 
cultures . . . all leave you unmoved, for you are possessed by 
another love. 

This Balkan flavour is hard to define. It is an atmosphere at 
once subtle and violent, composed of squalor as much as beauty : 
it does not belong basically to any one country, but is a composite 
blend of all the Balkan countries: Yugoslavia, Roumania, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, and parts of Turkey. It is part Slav, 
part East. It has no relation to either Hungary or Czecho- 
slovakia. For me, it begins south of Belgrade, though even so 
flavourless a city produces faint, unexpected whiffs of it, round the 
flower-market, or in the dark, sinister little cafés behind the station. 
Every time I made the journey to Sofia, those four, five or six day 
journeys (for at that moment, the Orient express assumed the 
pottering character of a local branch line, after Venezia Gulia), I 
was inert for three-quarters of the way. Zagreb passed in a stupor. 
Such a charming place, a real old Austrian town, everyone said : 
but what did I want with real old Austrian towns? I was heading 
for the Balkans, with Bulgaria as the archetype, and the landscape 
of my heart. I sulked through Switzerland; I was restive in Italy ; 
I was in a state of torpor until, as the scene both softened and 
hardened, becoming at once exotic and fierce, I saw again the 
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first place-names written in Kyrillic letters. There again were the 
blue-domed Orthodox churches, the mosques, the great tracts of 
rich soil, ploughed by water buffalo. The solitary figure beside the 
well, with its primitive contrivance of dipper and long pole balance. 
The peasants storming the train with their bundles and children 
and chickens. Someone playing the flute, and everyone singing, 
mournful, haunting chants. It was the Balkans, and I was caught 
up once more in the old passion. 

Around Nish, where the great gorges were edged by a racing 
pink river, there were unexplained half-a-day halts ; the restaurant 
car had been unhitched, and you were lucky to get some bread and 
salted fish. In the stillness you heard the ox-carts creaking down the 
mud-track beside the line, and the passengers flung themselves into 
those timeless political discussions which are the core of Balkan life. 
With every mile a more Balkanic, and to me more seducing, vista was 
disclosed. Thisis the scene I love so deeply, that I carry in my mind’s 
eye always. And each time I returned I was aware of the same 
trembling excitement, the same beating heart as if I were going 
to some romantic rendezvous. 


Yes and No. 


Bulgaria is the point on the map where Europe first merges with 
the East ; here the Oriental ‘ no’ prevails. The people nod their 
heads for ‘no,’ shake them for ‘yes’; wildly confusing and 
amusing to the foreigners. ‘They have just come from Europe, 
the Bulgarians say of visitors, with respect tinged with disapproval, 
too, in the more perfervid nationalists. 


First Glance. 


There are a few preconceived notions or second-hand opinions 
about Bulgaria. It was never a ‘ must’ for either the Grand Tour, 
or Cook’s. I find it Dionysian and Ruritanian too. The cigar-box 
lid landscape of Arms and The Man still prevails in spite of the 
drabness of new régimes. Beneath it all, the eternal pastoral 
quality, the unity of man and land. The life of the soil stretching 
back in an unbroken rhythm, medieval, primeval. The roots are 
pagan. Nothing of the mystical Slav here. Five hundred years 
of Turkish occupation has left it neither East nor West, but a 
sort of archetype Balkan middle. Savage Slav qualities mjngle 
with oriental languors. The landscape echoes this counterpoint. 
Harsh mountains and exotic prospects, tobacco, vines and roses, 
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The Valley of the Roses is the valley of potatoes now. Half 
the fabled perfumed crop has given place to baser needs. The 
Valley is no Kew Garden stroll, but twenty miles across, a hundred 
miles long. But it still smells sweet as jam. 

Counterpoint is everywhere. The gilded domes of the Byzantine 
churches, the tooth-pick minarets of the Mosques. The Rose 
Mosque blooms out of the snow and slush : Tziganes huddle inside 
verminous sheepskins flung over their bright baggy Turkish trousers. 
Even the language, the root base of later Slav tongues, has many 
Turkish words grafted on. Names are oddly mixed. Hadji 
Dimitrov: Sultana Petkanov. Music is at once the sombre 
religious Slav chant and the voluptuous oriental mélopée, divinely 


lovely, piercingly sweet, as melting as the frenzied rhythms of the 
horo are savage. 


Flora. 


At the cemetery gates, some dramatically minded gardener 
has contrived two enormous flower-beds spelling out an awesome 
message. In geraniums, WE TOO WERE ONCE LIKE YOU. 
Across the path, in stocks, YOU TOO WILL SOON BE LIKE 
US. 


Fauna. 


Oxen pull the carts everywhere. Trancy white oxen, or the huge 
horned meek-looking black water-buffaloes. In spring it seems 
they are liable to turn ugly, and go for anything they see, from a 
priest to a jeep. These animals were originally imported from 
Asia. Their ability to survive the Bulgarian climate is remarkable, 
for when there is heat there is no water, and when there is water 
there is winter. Meandering along the rice-fields, swaying ponder- 
ously, often followed by a moon-faced little calf, they transform 
the Balkan landscape into something Chinese: one’s eye searches 
for coolies. The fur-capped Bulgarian peasant seems alien, among 
his own hills. Legends tell that the buffalo will not be hurried. 
He will work loyally for his master, hour after hour, day after day. 
But he will not hurry. He knows he is a heavy, clumsy creature. 
He does not wish to stampede along, bruising the good earth he 
loves. 

Street Scenes. 

Sofia is small but straggling : you can walk across it in half an 
hour ; but so noisy, cobbles, Red Army lorries, political loud- 
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speakers, argumentative citizens and such, that by comparison, 
Marseilles is a sleepy market town. Most of the street-names have 
been changed in a gush of tactful enthusiasm. The Boulevard 
Tzaritza Joanna is named after M. Molotov, at present. 

One should not judge Bulgaria by its capital. There is a 
Germanic-suburban air in much of Sofia; shoddy art-nouveau 
buildings, with over-loaded old trams rattling past fly-blown empty 
shops. Greasy cobbles, garbage buckets, overstrained, skeletal 
horses, mangy cats . . . such vistas repel. I do not speak of the 
great heaps of rubble and bomb damage ; I do not notice them. 
After the war years in London they merely add a homely touch, 
although the Americans are apt to dramatise them. But Sofia has 
other aspects. Round the Sobrajnie, or Parliament, painted sugar- 
ice facades and curlicue balconies, tree-lined boulevatds, with a 
back cloth of distant mountains, all shimmering under a radiant 
sky, and over all, the great friendly bulk of Vitosha, the mountain 
which dominates the plain. It is possible to imagine Vitosha with- 


out Sofia—but Sofia without its compensating nearness to Vitosha 
is unthinkable. 


Pre-Giotto. 


In the tiny church at Boyjana, hidden among the plumed foliage 
of Vitosha’s lower slopes, the eleventh-century frescoes afe strong 
proof of that simplicity, of bucolic matter-of-factness—nothing 
mystical here—with which the Bulgarians overcame the rigid con- 
ventions of Byzantine art. And this at a time when Giotto was 
yet to be born, and the stylised traditions of the ikon were accepted 
from Constantinople to Novgorod. Yet here, in this remote village, 
we see the breaking of that tradition, and a bold move towards 
realism. The faces are human, warm, natural faces, and very Slav, 
with their play of emotion. Naturalistic details abound. The Last 
Supper is presented in such a manner that it becomes a historic 
document, a testimony of daily life. We see the table and linen 
and dishes of that moment. And how unchanging the scene, then 
and now: everyone is eating onions. 


Unorthodox Devotions. 


The Alexander Nevski cathedral boasts a magnificent bass singer. 
He rolls out huge earthy belly notes which resound through the 
Byzantine domes, rising and falling again, lost in the shimmer of 
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candlelight that glows up from the floor, where candles are ranged 
in memory of the dead. The Orthodox service is a free, spontaneous 
affair: it has none of that dank low-church rigidity, nor yet the 
tawdry theatricality of the Papists. People stroll in and out with 
bundles, children ; soldiers stamp their snowy boots, dump their 
rifles ; there are Russian soldiers too. Since there are no seats, the 
whole church is a shifting mass of dark figures, silhouetted against . 
the candles. They kiss the ikons, or prostrate themselves before the 
iconostas. There are peasants who have tethered their oxen at the 
door, seedy old men who stand, as if transfixed by time, and always, 
in the darkest corners, curious little groups of two or three, strange- 
looking individuals, unshaven, coat-collars turned up, who seem to 
be met there on some sinister purpose ; whose muttering always 
ceases as you approach. The Tziganes insinuate themselves here, 
too, and whine softly as they go from person to person, their sly 
faces supplicating, their dirt-caked palms turned up expectantly. 
And Bortniansky’s music is everywhere. 


Life here divides sharply ; our kind, the Corps Diplomatique and 
Allied Control Commission kind, has many privileges. The kind 
lived by the bourgeoisie varies from precarious to desperate, with 
few if any amenities. The kind lived by the peasants still follows 
an immemorial rhythm. Dressed in sheepskins, eating bread and 
onion, toiling from dawn till dusk, their only luxury, tobacco and 
slivova, a fiery plum brandy. At twilight, the women stop working 
in the fields, and begin cooking, or spinning their clothes, the house- 
hold linen. No repose for them by day or night. The men sit in 
the café, smoking their narghilyé, talking politics, politics, politics, 
the immemorial Balkan topic. There is another small group, the 
intelligentsia, centred round the theatre and opera, both of which 
are very good. There is no aristocracy as interpreted by the 
Almanach de Gotha. 

Last traces of Graustark or Ruritania are found in the Royal 
Guard, who have stayed on, to adorn the People’s junketings. At 
a government ball given at the Palace last week, they lined the 
swirling marble stairway, splendidly handsome in a dashing Musée 
Grévin way, noble chests, richly frogged and padded, rakish fur 
shakoes, plumed and jewelled, and dazzling top-boots. 
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Sacred and Profane. 


Rila Monastery is said to be the most holy place in all Bulgaria. 
But to me it has an oddly secular, almost frivolous air. Its archi- 
tecture is pastry-cooks’ delight, striped pink and white and yellow 
like a layer cake. Picnic parties merge with pilgrims: in their 
snugly furnished cells the monks entertain their friends. The 
sumptuously gilded, opera-house encrustations in the church make 
it seem less religious than the little souvenir shop in the courtyard, 
full of cheap ikons and holy oleographs. 

The first time I went to Rila, we arrived around mid-day, after 
a four hours’ drive from Sofia, by Dupnitza, up, and up, always 
mounting into the high ravine country of the Rila mountains. We 
drove into the courtyard at full tilt. It was a Sunday. There 
were several charabancs full of devout pilgrims, a Red Army sight- 
seeing bus, and a lorry-load full of Coldstream Guards, part of the 
Allied Control Commission personnel. We went first to pay our 
official visit to the Igumen, or Abbot, who received us most kindly. 
He spoke beautiful French, and had been a distinguished lawyer, 
we were afterwards told. We sat on divans covered in fine rugs, 
and were given the traditional sladko, spoonfuls of honey, and 
little blue glasses of a fierce yet mellow liqueur they make at the 
Monastery. 

Back in the courtyard once more, we were flies, caught in the 
guide’s web. Struggling desperately to free ourselves we were spun 
from Museum to Chapel, from cloister to bell-tower. We even 
walked into his parlour, a pretty little cell with a painted and 
carved pink and blue ceiling. We visited several of these cells. 
Anything less monastic, less mortifying, could not be imagined. 
Some had electric bells, others had yale locks. Brother Timofi 
showed us his with beaming pride. There was a big white stone 
stove, an iron bedstead decorated with painted panels representing 
the Bay of Naples at the head, and the chateau of Chillon at the 
foot, a number of bright, gros-point cushions on the bed, and a 
horribly embroidered and fringed table cloth. Plants trailed over 
the deep window sills, and there were quantities of family photo- 
graphs and football team groups, which proved on closer inspection 
to be monks arranged in the same pyramid form, arms crossed and 
button eyes glassily fixed. The captain, or in this case, the Igumen, 
was in the centre holding an ikon in place of the football usually 
associated with such groups. 

Did I say Rila was frivolous? It is positively operetta. There 
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was a constant coming and going across the cobbles: a white- 
capped cook bargained with a pedlar: carpenters hammered and 
sang. A mechanically minded pilgrim tinkered with his motor 
bicycle. With raucous laughter, two American sergeants bought a 
wooden back-scratcher from the souvenir-stall. There was all the 
movement of a market-town inn. 

The famous frescoes round the church are riotously gay, painted 
with a child’s paint-box. Fork-tailed Devils are heartily enjoying 
the seven deadly sins. Biblical scenes painted with jolly gusto, 
such blue, blue skies, such pink, pink temples, such smiling, red- 
faced lions, such Turkish-trousered saints, such rakish haloes . . . 
Rila is a holy land in terms of Images d’Epinal. 

After lunch we were overcome, and profited by the Igumen’s 
hospitable offer of the one-time Royal Suite, for a siesta. Returning 
refreshed to the touristic assault, we encountered some of the 
Coldstream Guards, who, along with their young ladies (mostly 
luscious local brunettes), had been offered similar hospitality by 
resident pilgrims. They were describing it as a bit of all 
right. 

At four o’clock exactly, we heard the famous wooden clapper- 
board call to prayer sounding down the striped arcades. When the 
Turks forbade church bells, the monks made-do with a curious 
system of sounding-board or klepalo, still in use. A brisk, booted 
monk came striding towards us, his black robes flapping, his long 
hair pinned back with Kirby grips. He carried a white wood 
board, like a narrow, loose paling, which he struck with a wooden 
mallet ; the sound changed according to where he hit it. He 
flapped his way twice round the courtyard, marked time for some 
amateur photographers, and then led the way into the church, 
followed by the Red Army, the Coldstream Guards, and ourselves. 
The service seemed a casual affair : tourists and pilgrims went in 
and out, noisily. There was no singing: the brothers intoned the 
old Slav chants, their rich, gravy voices echoing impressively. The 
reek of incense wafted over the garlic-blasting peasants, a counter- 
point of odours, sacred and profane. 

Against the gilding of the iconostas, there was a crudely painted 
coffin, with chintzy roses on a scarlet ground, containing the 
sarcophagus of St. John of Rila. The opening of this coffin is the 
high spot of the afternoon service. I hung around. Presently, the 
painted lid was raised. Layers of gauze and silk were parted to 
reveal a peep of mummified flesh, sticky brownish holy of holies. 
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The true-believers pressed forward to kiss it in ecstasies of devotion. 
Both the Coldstream Guards and the Red Army stood firm. 

You can book a cell at Rila and stay there as long as you please, 
surrounded by other pilgrims, cooking in the little ante-rooms 
attached to the cells, or in the enormous medieval dining-hall of 
the Monastery, or at the new restaurant that has been built beside 
the ravine ; you can attend the services, or walk in the mountains. 
Such a sojourn can scarcely be called a retreat in the religious sense, 
however R. and I think we might enjoy staying here. The rush- 
ing torrent cascades beneath the deep-embrasured windows. Aill 
around are the peaks of the mountains, sombre and remote. But 
however pearly-pure the cells appear, I’m told bugs are inevitable. 
The state of most pilgrims makes it a lost battle. As to the sanita- 
tion at Rila—there is nothing frivolous about that. A tower, hang- 
ing over a ravine, and a hole in the floor over the steepest drop. 
Guides—bugs—sanitation. Perhaps these are Rila’s special means 
of mortifying the flesh. 


The Horo. 


Everyone dances the horo. The soldiers, whiling away an hour 
on the barrack square ; the government officials and their wives at 
the big political functions; the villagers on Sunday evenings; and 
the foreigners, more rapturously than skilfully. A great ring-o’- 
roses, stamping criss-cross steps, wilder and wilder ; pursuit and 
retreat, immemorial coquetry. The Gipsies have their own specially 
vicious way of stamping, and they roll their bellies in a sort of danse 
de venire, called here the Kadunjiebek. Horo music heard from 
afar produces a curious frisson, a sort of sinister, galvanic attraction. 

At the Russian Embassy, the little white and gold ballroom was 
very Petersburg, 1820. I expected to see Tatiana and Onegin 
come dashing down the parquet in a mazurka. Large wash-basin 
sized bowls of caviare were loaded along the buffet. Vodka flowed. 
Everyone began to dance the horo, medals bounced, buttons burst. 
In the crimson and gold velvet ante-chamber the Exarkh and the 
high clergy sat in a little black clot, like beetles in jam. 


Winter Piece. 

Each morning, from my window I see the manége as a woodcut. 
The unbroken square of white snow is ringed by the barracks, their 
eaves festooned with five-foot icicles. A bugle blows thinly in the 
knife-cold air : out comes the cavalry. A ring of horsemen begin 
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to prance round the square, black, very black against the snow. 
Round and round they go, rocking-horse cavalry, the horses snorting 
and cavorting, Dobbin-like. The breath steams out of their nostrils 
in grey puffs. Overhead the rooks circle, cawing. It is a world of 
wood-cut values, black on white. Another bugle sounds. The 
cavaliers trot off towards the stables. The horses sidle and shy at 
the ice puddles by the fountain. It is breakfast time. Raiina 
lights the samovar and says the soldiers will be eating bread and 
paprika, and drinking rose-leaf tea. They must be the only troops 
to start their day on such an exotic brew. 


Onomatopoeia. 


Bulgarian place-names are particularly expressive. They have 
an almost onomatopoeic felicity. Pamporovo is light, fluffy with 
snow, like its mountains. Ichtiman is mean, ingrown. Draga- 
levtzi is a Slav fairy-tale name, direct from the Skazki, or legends. 
So is Malevitza, which might be the name of an enchanted princess. 
Sredna Gora—the name is as dramatic as the mountain range 
which is steeped in the blood of revolt. But Karlovo is all warmth 
and softness, to match the little pink town among the walnut trees 
in the Rose Valley. Bachkovo is dark-sounding, noble, as befits the 
monastery built by two Georgian princes in the eleventh century 
and which commands a ravine of the Black Balkans. Madara is 
as languorous and oriental in appearance as its sound. Messemvria 
seems to hum and shimmer in a heat haze with its Black Sea 
coast-line. Pernik is all harsh clangour, like its mines. Loveliest 
of all, to me, the Rhodope and the Pachmakli ; proud names that 
breathe all the poetic beauty and wildness of their region. 


The Milky Way. 


The incredible longevity of the Bulgarians is attributed to their 
staple diet of youghourt, or kisselomlieko to give it the correct Slav 
name. However, until a few years back there were no birth 
certificates, so that no reliable reckoning could be made. After 
seventy pride works in reverse, I’ve noticed, and there is more 
interest in claiming to be one hundred and seven. One alleged 
centenarian, a retired general, has just remarried for the fifth time. 
His bride is in her seventies. 

* Mariage blanc, my dear sir,’ the old gentleman assures all those 


who congratulate him. But the bride seems offended by this 
assertion. 
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En Route. 


At a station near Nish the darkness was profound. A few oil- 
lamps were set on the ground beside a group of men surrounded by 
soldiers. The sickly flicker lit up pale, tired faces, and the soldiers’ 
accoutrements. Suddenly, they began singing, a wild, proud and 
mournful chant. Everyone listened, stilled by the majesty of the 
song. Along the corridor of the wagon-lits the international chit- 
chat died away. Such singing, such a quality of emotion is 
not heard often. I flung myself down on to the platform and 
approached the group. They had stopped as abruptly as they had 
begun, and I wanted to ask them to sing once more. As I reached 
them, a soldier picked up a lantern. The light glinted on the 
chains that shackled the men, one to another. What they had 
done, where they were going, I shall never know: but I shall 
always remember how they sang, that night on the dark station. 


Two Ceremonies. 


Atanass is a small Tzigane who begs outside the Alexander Nevski 
Cathedral. Sometimes he is alone, sometimes with his mother, 
who has been a great beauty. Both of them are tattooed with the 
crescent and star of Islam on their foreheads, barely discernible 
through the layers of dirt. They are old friends of Raiina, my 
maid, who knew them when she worked in the tobacco factory 
at Plovdiv and they were lolling in the sun-baked mud of Mahal- 
lah, a violently picturesque Gipsy quarter just outside the town. 
Atanass’ mother, whose name I have never discovered, was per- 
suaded to come to our flat and show the sewing-woman how to 
cut chalvaari, which are the complicated, gracefully draped trousers 
most Tzigane women wear. I had followed a number of Tziganes 
about, trying to see how they were made, but without success, for 
they are far from being the simple, bunched or twisted garments 
they appear. 

Atanass’ mother thoughtfully brought along an old pair belonging 
to her family for me to try on, and I had great difficulty in avoiding 
such a dress rehearsal. However it all went off well. Mme. 
Violetta, as the local sewing-woman prefers to be called, cut the 
toile, and Atanass’ mother crouched on her haunches, directing 
operations and drinking Cointreau, which Raiina said was all she 
fancied, that morning. I crossed her palm and we parted the best 
of friends. 

A few days later she invited me to a Gipsy wedding. There is a 
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very large Gipsy population in Bulgaria. Like the Jews and other 
minorities they have so far lived in freedom, having their own 
language, customs and schools. Most of the big towns have a 
Gipsy quarter. At Kustendil they live in caves in the mountain 
gorges of the Blue Rocks. At Madara their little coloured shacks 
are built all over the cliff-face. They are everywhere. Nomadic 
or static they live much the same way. Their encampments of 
painted carts (they do not have caravans) and black tents are all 
along the roads. They sprawl, splendidly indolent, on the piles of 
sheepskins which, as Liszt said, in his book on Gipsy music, are their 
only furniture. 

The wedding was to be held in the Gipsy quarter, in the straggling 
western outskirts of Sofia, beyond the Jewish quarter. Here, the 
mud and dust streets trail off into shacks, refuse heaps, tin cans, 
dead cats. The city stops abruptly, as if at some invisible barrier. 
Suddenly, there are no more houses, and you are in the great plain 
of Sofia, ringed all round with the crumpled, pie-crust edge of 
mountains. Ulitza Tartarli 27 said the screw of paper which was 
the invitation. The street of the Tartars, of the Tziganes. It was 
easy to find, for there was a sound of music, and it was hung with 
paper flowers and ribbons. It was a long, wide unpaved street 
lined with little shacks, fenced with broken-down palings, over 
which rather seedy vines trailed. Tziganes do not have green 
fingers. The entire population seemed to live outside, cooking on 
braziers, or lolling on rags, or broken iron bedsteads, set under the 
stumpy acacia trees. I thought how terribly squalid such a scene 
must look in the rain ; but the long, certain, golden summer suns 
of Sofia gild and soften everything. 

They were dancing a horo outside No. 27, spinning round, 
shrieking, their bare blackened feet kicking up clouds of dust. 
They all crowded round, very friendly, almost menacing in their 
advances. The children lifted my skirt and peeped beneath. The 
women put their arms round me and fingered my hair. It seems 
that as the guest of Atanass’ mother, I was warmly welcome. The 
men, slouching in the doorways half-naked, pulled their caps down 
over their eyes and leered amiably. The babies, who were com- 
pletely naked except for a string of blue amulet beads, swarmed 
round chattering and grimacing: they looked scabrous. Little 
girls of twelve or thereabouts were gaudily painted, and wore a 
flower behind one ear. They had all the calculated coquetry of 
the prostitute. These were the degenerate mongrel Tziganes, cor- 
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rupted by city life, with none of the pride and tradition of the 
pure breed: but with the same impelling fascination. 

Atanass’ mother now appeared, in great confusion at having been 
absent when I arrived. She launched into a flood of explanation 
which I did not follow and led me towards one of the houses, 
pursued by the crowd. Tzigane women walk magnificently. They 
carry their babies on their shoulder like little princes. But it is 
always startling to see what appears to be an old, wrinkled creature, 
a toothless hag, sometimes, as the mother of a tiny baby. At 
thirty-five, Gipsy women look sixty. The really old crones become 
ageless mummies, rag-bags, smoking incessantly, pickled in nicotine. 
Inside the hut, I was presented to a stoutish middle-aged Tzigane 
wearing a well-preserved top-hat, which, being alien to the Balkans, 
he had no doubt inherited from the valet of some visiting diplomat. 
Atanass’ mother said he was the king of the Gipsies, and I daresay 
he was. Alas! he said, the wedding was postponed till next week. 
Meanwhile, there was to be another celebration, a big féte, that 
night. He hoped I would stay ? 

‘ What ceremony ?’ I asked. 

‘A circumcision,’ he explained, with graphic gestures. 

This is always a solemn occasion in Mohammedan circles. 
Already the street was filling up from all around: the band, 
reinforced by a drum, was going all out. I was pushed into the 
blue-washed yard, where the victim was led up and introduced. 
He was a pale ox-eyed boy of about ten years old, sickly with pride 
and a sense of his destiny. He wore a patent leather peaked cap 
decorated with ferns and silver beads. His parents now led me 
to the room prepared for the ceremony. Impelled by ghoulish 


curiosity, I followed. As a rule, Tzigane huts are completely bare . 


except for a pile of bedding, the stove, and a shelf of tins and 
crockery. But this room was filled with chairs, and had a bed- 
stead, transformed into a four-poster, with lace curtains. There 
were gaudy rugs on the wall, and a large, coloured shampoo- 
show-card, showing a lush couple in full evening dress, embracing 
passionately beneath a tropic moon. Several electric-light bulbs 
hung from the ceiling : they were decorated with frills of coloured 
paper, and dangling below, in the manner of Christmas-tree 
decorations, were a number of life-like representations of a penis 
covered in silver paper, a chocolate-boxy touch, I thought. 
The room was suffocatingly hot. The dedicated child stood 
proudly beside me, smoking a presentation cigarette (gold-tipped), 
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in a self-conscious way. More and more Tziganes pressed in. I 
imagined I could feel the fleas leaping across to me, as virgin 
ground. I was writhing with discomfort, when the violent rhythm 
of drum and pipe brought everyone out into the street. Another 
band, all Turkish traditional instruments, was escorting a large 
sheep, carried pick-a-back by a gruesome looking idiot, who 
pranced along, apparently unaware of the sheep’s weight. I’m 
not sure if the animal was to be a sacrifice, or eaten next day, 
but in any case, I fear its days were numbered. At the moment, 
however, it seemed quite comfortable ; they are accustomed to 
being carried in this way : I have often seen the shepherds wearing 
a huge live shaggy sheep over their shoulders, rather in the manner 
of the silver fox tie beloved of Piccadilly ladies. The band was 
decorated with green branches, and now broke into a peculiar 
version of some old American dance tune and which sounded oddly 
on the gusla and kaval; I thought I recognised Mean to me. 
Everyone began to dance. Tziganes never dance in couples as 
we do: men dance with men, women with women. Now the 
rhythm changed, and they formed a chain. They were off, wildly 
stamping into their own kind of horo. Nursing mothers leapt along 
with tiny babies still clutching their bare breasts. The older ones, 
just able to sit up, though with lolling heads, were spun round and 
round like Dervishes. One by one the dancers collapsed on to the 
sagging bedsteads. Some flung themselves down beside the old 
crones who were cooking, or went back to their former occupation 
of delousing a neighbour’s head. I was offered a delicious snack 
of some sort of pimento and bean stew. But afterwards, I had to 
tear myself away reluctantly. The ceremony proper showed no 


. signs of beginning, and I remembered guiltily that I was supposed 


to be at an inter-Legation all-ladies tea-party, quite a different kind 
of gathering. As I drove back towards the more refined quarters 
of the town and the wail of the kaval was drowned by the clang of 
the trams, the driver told me how such ceremonies usually end with 
the victim being conducted through the streets in glory to the 
public baths to be ritualistically cleansed. This is only equalled 
by the traditional wedding ceremonies of the Bulgarian peasants 
who wait outside the bridegroom’s house when he takes his bride 
home. And if, as it is hoped, she is proved a virgin, a special 
symbolic red-tinged rakia is drunk in her honour. 
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Study in Red. 


If one can limit one’s mind’s-eye view of a country to any one 
colour (without any political implication, of course), I suppose red, 
a glowing pinkish red would be the predominant Bulgarian colour. 
France has an all-over pearly-grey hue which is more of a light, 
an ambience, than a colour. England is green—where it isn’t a 
sooty drab. In old Slav, red has always been synonomous with 
beauty. In Russia, ‘ Krassivie,’ beautiful, stems from ‘ Krassnie,’ 
red—or the other way about. ‘ Krassa’ is beauty. In Moscow, 
‘the Red’ Square also means ‘ the Beautiful.’ ‘ As fresh as blood 
and milk’ is one of Gogol’s favourite expressions, describing the 
provincial belles. The Skazki are full of young princes who wear 
blood-red robes: the peasant boy who wins the princess always 
wears a red roubashka. The walls of the old churches and mon- 
asteries are often painted a deep crimson. Rastrelli’s original 
design for the Winter Palace was a burning orange, but this was 
changed to a dark red ; either colour must have glowed out from 
the snows or rains of St. Petersburg. Various religious sects carried 
a red handkerchief as symbol of their martyrdom. 

There are many examples, such as the Bulgarian custom of 
exchanging and wearing red and white tokens, or porte bonheur 
—Martenitza—on the first of March, which again show the super- 
stitious regard the Slav peoples feel for red. The banners and 
badges of the Red Army continue the tradition. And the Bulgarian 
country has a pervading red note. The earth varies from a bright 
brick to purple-red. The walls of the peasant houses are pink- 
washed ; blue, too, it must be admitted: but with their over- 
hanging red tiled roofs, their wide balconies festooned with blazing 
red pimentos hung out to dry, with the tumble of roses everywhere, 
the broad red cummerbund every peasant man wears, and the 
great tracts of forest, burnished to scarlet by the long fierce autumn 
suns, then Bulgaria seems to vibrate in a reddish glow. 


Circus in the Snow. 


When winter clamped down, in December, my husband used to 
go for an early-morning work-out in a nearby gymnasium. It was 
also the winter quarters of a circus, then training for the spring 
season. This was very distracting. Buxom charmers in tights 
ogled him, hanging upside down by their teeth. Wire-walkers 
flirted over the top of Japanese parasols. They were coached by 
a seedy old man, wildly moustached, wearing a fur cap and 
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bedroom slippers, Bai Pentcho, the king of Bulgarian circus, and 
seventy years in the ring. He used to pinch the young ladies, as 
they swarmed round, and offered to coach my husband in a trapeze 
act. When this offer was declined, he presented him with his 
memoirs, flowerily inscribed, from one author to another. This 
proved to be a Don Juan travelogue, very racy reading. 

Perhaps the most powerful distraction was Fintcho, a fox-terrier 
passionately anxious to perform on all occasions, for ever teetering 
around on his hind legs, waltzing, spinning, tumbling, in ecstasies 
of creative abandon. Winter was dull for him, his owner said, he 
fretted ; he missed his public. He spent much time curled in the 
vast lap of Bai Pentcho’s fourth wife, now tight-darner for the show, 
a sad come-down, for she had been the most sensational snake- 
charmer of the Near East. 


Postscript: since leaving Bulgaria I read in the papers that the 
leaders of the Sofia circus have gone to Moscow for a refresher 
course. They had been taxed with ‘ formalism, and lack of con- 
structive purpose.’ It was hoped that their visit would bring them 
into line with ‘ Socialist Realist Art.” I wonder how this will affect 
Fintcho ? 


Oaten Stop. 


A vast expanse of sky and earth. An endless horizon of far 
distances. Sheep moving slowly, their bells sounding across the 
hills. Shepherds stand like graven figures, immobile, beneath their 
long striped cloaks. Sometimes there is the thin plaintive note of 
a flute or reed pipe, reaching back into the pastoral childhood 
of the world. Bulgaria is perhaps the last truly pastoral country of 
Europe : it is this deep sense of unity with the earth, this Theo- 


critan quality which haunts me, and which I remember now I 
am far, far away. 
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Fable of the Weevil and the 
Chestnut Tree 
BY JACQUETTA HAWKES 


A horse chestnut of the kind that has milky white flowers 
spotted with crimson. Ever since the first season when 
a pale spike had thrust its way upward from the flank of a fallen 
nut and a few rootlets had threaded their way downward into 
the leaf-mould, the tree had grown harmoniously from year to 
year. Now its form was full and massive with boughs opulent 
and bosomy in their curves ; every May it was set with long white 
candles of blossom like a summer Christmas tree. Some loved it 
best for the flowers it raised up towards the sun ; others for the 
shade it cast upon the ground. 

When the flower buds were about to open one fine spring a 
cunning weevil burrowed into the roots that writhed about like 
snakes in the darkness of the earth. 

‘Why do you toil down here in dull obscurity?’ the insect 
whispered. ‘Why are you content to grope unseen, endlessly 
seeking nourishment for the flowers? They have nothing to do 
but flaunt themselves in the sun, yet all the admiration goes to 
them and their frilly petals. I shouldn’t put up with such injustice 
if I were you.’ 

Then the long-nosed little insect tunnelled his way up below 
the bark, and bored a passage into the trunk, before he began to 
mutter : 

* You are the backbone of the tree, the sole support of its whole 
structure ; without you it would be as humble as a dandelion. 
Below you the roots have a lazy time lying about comfortably in 
the soft earth; above you the flowers have nothing to do but 
flaunt themselves in the sun and attract admiration. Why do 
you stand here hidden behind rough and dirty bark? If I were 
you I should see to it that my worth was recognised ; I should 
consider it due to my pride and self-respect.’ * 


sk: was once a handsome, well-grown chestnut tree. 
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FABLE OF THE WEEVIL AND THE CHESTNUT TREE 


Now at last the weevil ran along the branches and stuck his thin 
proboscis into flower after flower. The scent made him feel faint 
and the crimson markings dazzled his weak eyes but he murmured 
ingratiatingly : 

‘You most lovely and divine blossoms, I am sure that in the 
innocence of your exalted natures you believe that the rest of the 
tree is giving you of its best. In truth you are being betrayed. 
It might be thought that your sacred duty first to inspire the world 
with your glorious beauty and then to put forth the fruits of this 
great tree would win you the willing service of all those below you. 
This is not so, your Graces. If it were not for the shameful idleness 
of the roots lounging about in the soft earth instead of seeking 
your nourishment you could grow twice as large and remain in 
full beauty until the autumn. If it were not for the stiff-necked 
pride and stupidity of the trunk every one of you would bring 
forth a magnificent mahogany nut; none would fade without 
fruition or bear dwarfs and other abortions. I know how keen 
is your sense of nobless oblige, but I humbly suggest that it is now 
your duty to claim the full service that is yours by natural right.’ 

The roots drew in their capillaries and soon became dry and 
hollow ; the trunk checked the flow of sap and rotted fast ; the 
flowers tried to blossom so extravagantly that they were already 
sterile before their food supply failed. Meanwhile the weevil had 
returned to his mate in a snug little cavity just above the ground 
and they were breeding as fast as they could. Weevils thrive in 
dead wood. 
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4th Large Printing 


‘Daily Mail’ Book of the Month 
‘Evening Standard’ Book of the Month 


Book Society Recommendation 


A PATTERN OF ISLANDS 


A six-year adventure in the Gilberts 
Sir ARTHUR GRIMBLE, K.c.M.G. 


‘Ifthe British Empire were to be wiped out tomorrow 
and no other relic of it survived A Pattern of Islands 
would enable future readers to say: “So that is 
what the Empire was like ; such were the men who 
manned its outposts ”’—and to regret the passing of 
a unique, if fallible, instrument for the dissemination 
of happiness and civilisation through the world.’— 
The Evening Standard. 


Illustrated. 18s, net. 


FIRST AND LAST LOVES 
JOHN BETJEMAN 


‘Mr. Betjeman is genius loci, the fond topographer 
at our elbow to reveal to us undreamt-of visual and 
social joys. I should like quietly to urge every 
civilized Briton, whatever eds they lay this 
Autumn, to buy this one. Here is a proud, passion- 
ate, pugnacious, poetical Englishman, writing from 
the heart about his own country, her land, her build- 
ings, her people.’—Time and Tide. 


Illustrated, including drawings by John Piper. 205. net. 
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An ideal Christmas gift 
providing this famous 
cartoonist’s comments on 
public events throughout 
the year as seen through the 
eyes of the incomparable 


MAUDIE LITTLEHAMPTON 


Osbert Lancaster’s 


LADY LITTLEHAMPTON 
AND FRIENDS 


The publication of a new collection of cartoons by Osbert 
Lancaster is always an event, for as well as the delight of 
their wit and skill they provide a wide mirror of our times. 
In this latest volume there are new friends to be met besides 
the pleasure of renewing acquaintance with Maudie, Lady 
Littlehampton, who is a never-failing source of enjoyment 
with her problems, both social and political. 


4s. 6d. net 
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